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“CINDERELLA” AT THE EMPIRE—CINDERELLA AND THE PRINCE 
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Campbell & Gray 


A very charming presentation of the nicest of all nursery stories is being given at the Empire in the terms of ballet, the delicious 


Mdlle, Genée playing the part of Cinderella, while Miss D, Craske is the prettiest possible Prince (Fleur:de-Lys) 
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April 12 
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GENERAL OFFICES; 
London, E.C. 


London, January Tenth, 


EDITORIAL AND 
Great New Street, 
Telegraphic Address : “* Sphere, London," 


‘YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


AT HOME. —Twelve months, £1 8s. 2d.; Six months, 14s. rd.; Three months, 7s. 1d. 

ABROAD.—Twelve months, £1 1gs.; Six months, 19s. 61.; Three months, ys. od. 

‘The above rates do not include eatra numbers. 

. Newspapets for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the defarture of 
the mails, 

THE TATLER has now ben entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N Y., 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptio s must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Stre:t, 
in English money, by cheques crossed * The London & Westminstrr Bank"; or by Post-Ottice 
Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TatTver,” Great 
New Street, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 

passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 

sea-water and medicated baths. The hocel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNEeESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club, 


DAWUSH.—Sosthwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old established first-class family. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"'The Felix.’’ A most beau iful hotel in sheltered position, wi:h south-west 
aspect, facing thesza. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


[LFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking, Baths. Garage. 


JERSEY. —Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. The oldest established firs--c Hotel in the 
Island. _Maznific.nt posit-on, f.cing Sea and Harbour. High-class cuisine, wi-h most 
moderate tariff. 
EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provi:c-s. Reconstree:ed 
and refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 
quarters for hunting men. 
ONDON.—Roysz! Palace Hotel. Most charming posi-ion in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. Every comto:t and luxury. Enclosed 
suites with private bathroom. 


LOWESTOFT. Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatest improvements. Terms on application to Manager. 


MARGATE. Cliftonville Hydro. Fully licensed. Fines: position, acing sea and Ova!. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First-class c sisine and wines. Wi:hin easy 
distanc + of gof links. Mo’or garag*. Turkish, Dowsing and Elec ric baths. Special week-end 
tickets fr_m Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Trida 10 Monday, £2 tos., including 
et class railway fare and full board. Special winter terms for lengthened stay. Tor Tari.t apply 
Manager. 


A Luxurious 


NEWQUAY.—Heafland Hotel. Finest p- sition in Cornwall. Hotel grounds adjoin the renowned 
Newquay Gof Links, 18 holes. Larg st and most comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billard tables. Motor garage. Elec-ric light and lift. Winter terms from 3 gns. a wee«, 


PA'GNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way. Atrrep Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension. Table d'Ho.e. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Scarborough."’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


GS OUTHAMP TON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. P 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Moxnt Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manzgcress. 5 


VENTNOR Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 10/- per day. 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For B-oklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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D RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS, 
Twice Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30, The Children’s Pantomime. 
“CINDERELLA.” 


By Sir F. C, Burnanp, J. Hickory Wo>p, and ArtHuR CoLLins, 
Music by J. M. Grover. 


MPERIAL THEATRE. * Mr. LEWIS WALLER, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15, a Masquerade in four acts by RupoLpn Loruar, adapted 
by Louss N, Parker and Setwyn Lrinton, entitled : 


THE ARLE A 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, a Hee EMA USING) Miss EVELYN MILLARD, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.30, 
YNDHAM’S THEATRE, . CHARLES WYNDHAM, 
Nightly at 9, Matinee Every Wednesday and Saturday at 3. 
CAPTAIN DREW ON LEAV E, by Huperrt Henry Davies, 
CHARLES WYNDHAM. MISS MARION TERRY, MISS MARY MOORE. 
Preceded at 8.30 by ‘‘The American Widow.'"’ WYNDHAM’S THEATRE. 


| ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


COLISEUM, Re CHARING ChOss. 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3, 6, and 9 p.m. 
“THE CHARIOTEEKS," L_n¢on’s Latest Sensation, at 3, 6 end 9 p.m. performances. 
bres, 6d. to 2 Guineas, 


MPIRE THEATRE. EVERY EVENING AT 8.15, 
“THE BUGLE CALL.” 
‘A REVUB,” Ly Creu, Grossmitu, JUN 
Suppouried by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
Every Afternoon at 2.30, a Grand Children’s ballet ‘*C1NDERELLA.” 
’ Manager, Mr. H, J. Hrrcuins. 


HAPPELL BALLAD CONCERTS. 
QUEEN'S HALL. 
FIRST CONCERT OF THE NEW YEAR. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, January 13th, at 3 o'clock, 
Tickets, 6s. (admit four, 21s.), 35., 25., 1s., of CHAPPELL’S, New Lond St., 
Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall, and usual Agents. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 
SPORTSMEN OF MARK: III.-Mr. SPENCER GOLLAN, 
Illusti ated. 


THE HOLKHAM PARTRIDGE WEF K, 1995. 


By AutFrep E. T. Watson, 


By Majoxk ArtHuR AcLAND-Hoop. Jllustrated, 


HUNTING IN IRELAND, by Major akvHurR HuGHrs-Onsiow. Illustiated, 
ON SKATES AND SKAIING.- By EpGar Woop Syers. Illustrated. 


THE LESSON FROM NEW ZEALAND. By Aran R. Hatc-Brown. 

ON THE AUERHAHNBALZ (CAPERCAILZ E-SVTALKING). By Lirur.-CoLoneL Cows? 
GLEICHEN, C.M.G., D.S.U., C.V O. Illustrated, 

ROUND tHE WORLD IN A MOTOR-CAR. By Kate D'EsterrE HuGues, Illustrated. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPOKT: XI. Mr. BURKINGTON’S BEAGLES, By Frank 
SAVILE, 

A DAY IN OUR ELK FOREST. By Str Henry Seron-Karr, C.M.G., M.P. Illustiated. 

ARENA SPORTS IN INDIA, By A. Stpney Gatrrey. Jilu_trated, 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue NovemMBer Award. IJ/lustrated, 


To be obtained of a’! Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britaiau aad Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
“One of the Books of the Season.”—T, P.’s Weekly, 


THE COUNTRY SHOUSE PART Yl 


DORA SIGERSON. 


SrEconp EpITION. 


Hopper & STOUGHTON. Price Six SHILLINGS. 
‘* There is the same weird end wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the stories of t's 
fascinating volume. Truth. i See 
‘“‘The author has the quick feeling for a beatt/ful phrase, the poss’bilit’es of laughter and 
tears.'’"—Evening Standard. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Tue Apvertiser’s A B C: the Standard Advertisement Press Directory, 1906. 
Browne.) 


tos. 6d. (7. 


THROUGH THE Rain. By Mrs. Hughes-Gibb. 6s. (Long.) 

La BELLE Dame. By Alic: Methley. 6s. (Long:) 

A Mapcap MarriaGe. By M. McDonnell Bodiin. 6s, (Long) 
Barnasy's bripat. By S. R. Keightley. 6s. (/.0 °g.) 

For THE WaltrE CockapEe. By J. E. Muddock. 6s. (Long.) 


és. 
a Cross.” | 63. 
By R. B. 


(T. Werner Laurie.) 
(T. Werner Laurie.) 
6d. (Dean & Son.) 


Visionaries. By J mes huncker. 
Six WomMEN. By‘ V cor 
JoHNn BULL AND HIS > ChOoL 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the variots 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES I. to XVII. of 
Gages Ee eh ANG Atlas eRe 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of al 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together will 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in acountry under the Berne Copyright Convention wi 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


ape RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 

art of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
e taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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Gossip 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,— Steele. 


The Russian Ill Wind.—It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody: good. The 
Russian revolution is bringing a golden 


harvest to the Riviera, where grand dukes 
are as plentiful as blackberries. Cannes 
might be termed a suburb of St. Peters- 
burg; one hears Russian spoken on all 
sides, especially on the golf links, where 
quite one-half of the players are Russian. 
The Grand Duchess Cyril — ex-Grand 
Duchess of Hesse—is an enthusiastic golfer, 
and the fact of her having incurred the 
Czar’s displeasure by her recent marriage 
does not appear in any way to have 
affected her relations with the other 
members of the Imperial Family, with 
whom she is on the best of terms. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas plays frequently at 
the Monte Carlo Casino, where he has 
been one of the sensational losers of the 
season. 


For the Poor of Russia.—-An interesting 
story is told of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicholoviteh, who is a bit of a gambler 
and is to be seen most days trying his luck 
at Monte Carlo. One day last week after 
a particularly bad run an unknown lady 
beside him suggested his putting a louis 
on No. 36, which promptly turned up. 
The grand duke indicated to the croupier 
that the money was to be paid to the lady, 
who on her side refused to take it up. 
During the polite altercation the money 
had been left on the table, when the same 
number turned up again. Neither player 
would agree to accept the stakes until the 
grand duke had the happy thought of 
asking the lady to forward them to some 
charitable society for the poor of Russia. 


A Pretty Play at the Waldorf.—I con- 
gratulate Mr. Percy French and_ his 
colleagues on the pretty play that is being 
seen eyery afternoon at the Waldorf 
Theatre. Noah's Ark is a very charming 
fairy play ; some wag has suggested that 


Speaight 
A son of Miss Annie Hughes 
As the Right Hon. John Burns 


FOUR OF THE CHILDREN AT THE MANSION HOUS= 


The 


Ellis & Watery 
A MERMAID (MISS GERALDINE WILSON) 


In the revised form of Mr. J. M. Barrie's Peter Pan 


A CHILD PLAYER WHO 


1S BOOMING 


Miss Norah Nagle has made a hit in Noah's Ark at 


the Waldorf, where she 


savage. 


Judy Luard 


As granny 


is in turn a fairy and a 
She is just ten, and her father and mother 
are Irish 


Speaighe 


Sylvia Paul 
As a witch 


FANCY-DRESS BALL 
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flour. 


“nise him and plots to murder 


DE AM re. 


nothing came out of the ark except the 
jokes, but old jokes in a delightful environ- 
ment with clever Harry Paulton and pretty 
Madge Lessing in the principal parts are 
not to be despised. Noah’s Ark is in any 
case a capital entertainment for young 
people during the Christmas holidays 


Children as Players. — Children and 
politicians—such a strange contrast—are 
about the only things in the public eye. 
Thus while Mr. John Burns was holding 
forti at Battersea on Friday night Master 
Devereux, the son of Miss Annie Hughes, 
was walking about the Mansion House 
got up to look like the member for Bat- 
tersea. I think there was more ingenuity 
in the costumes than usual. On the same 
evening the children of the royal servants 
were entertained in one of the coach- 
houses at Buckingham Palace; and last 
week saw the great hit made by a little 
girl called Norah Nagle in Noah’s Ark. 
On the other hand, the police declined to 
allow five little children to appear in The 
Little Cherub, so Mr. George Edwardes 
had nothing for it but to postpone the 
entertainment for a whole week. 


““The Harlequin King.”—I am _ told 
that Mr. lothar’s play, translated into 
English for Mr. Waller at the Imperial, 
has been played in six languages. That 
says something for its quality. ‘It pelenss 
to The Prisoner of Zenda school, but it 
has much more philosophy behind it. 
Mr. Waller is a harlequin who kills a 
prince (for pestering the columbine of the 
troupe) and takes his place on the throne. 
Columbine (Miss Millard) does not recog- 
him, when 
he unmasks. It all ends just as English 
playgoers would like it (the original end 
is logical but unhappy) and should prove 
a great success. Mr. Waller simply revels 
in his véle, and Miss Rorke is most impres- 
as his blind mother. The excellent 


sive 
Mr. A. E. George plays the old panta- 
loon. The play is charmingly mounted 


and has been capitally stage- managed. 


Speat: 
Jack Lotinga 
As a Cantab car-man 
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Do Our Daily Newspapers Gain by Presenting Illustrations ? 


THE DOWAGER LADY COLTHURST 


From the picture by M. Jacques E. Blanche, now on 
exhibition at the Leicester Galleries in Leicester Square 


A New Peer’s’ Title. — I note 
that Sir Alfred Harmsworth has taken 
the title of Lord Northcliffe of the Isle 
of Thanet. This is certainly a most 
happy selection as Sir Alfred is much 
attached to his home in the Kentish 
isle. 


Illustrations in Newspapers.—lI am very 
much interested in an interview which Sir 
Alfred Harmsworth has granted to the 
New York World, and particularly in one 
of his remarks in it to the effect that “ the 
daily newspaper should either be fully 
illustrated or not illustrated at all.” Sir 
Alfred goes on to say that in consequence 
of holding this view the Daily Mail has 
reduced its illustrations to the vanishing 
point while the number is being increased 
in The Daily Mirror, which is “entirely an 
illustrated newspaper. I am, quite sure 
this is the proper view. 


The Future of Picture Papers.—I was 
talking to the editor of one of our London 
dailies recently, and he expressed the opinion 
that the day of weekly illustrated newspapers 
was over because of the number of illus- 
trations that appeared in daily newspapers. 
From many years experience I am quite 
confident that illustrated weekly news- 
papers have a splendid future before them, 
and that there will be a great reaction 
against the badly-reproduced and badly- 
printed pictures that appear in the dailies. 
A man buys his daily paper for news 
and is considerably irritated to see the 
ever-growing number of almost unrecog- 
nisable pictures. 


A Forecast.—Ever since the editors 
found that they could reproduce blocks of 
a certain character in their journals there 
has undoubtedly been a great rush to do 
this, The Daily Telegraph, The Daily News, 
and The Daily Chronicle all vying with 
one another in the effort. I venture to 
prophesy than in ten vears from now every 
one of these papers will have abandoned 
the attempt to provide illustrations for its 
readers, they preferring, as Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth’ rightly says, one thing or the 
other—a picture paper or a newspaper. 


The Book for the Unemployed Fund.—I 
am quite sure that the book which is called 
The Queen's Christmas Carol is charming. 
It is selling, I am told, in thousands. I 
have not had a copy sent to me, 


and | 


circumstances have not given me an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing one. I intend to 
do so if only for the contributions of Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. Meredith, and Mr. Hardy. 
Having, however, seen a list of the con- 
tents 1am tempted to demur to the state- 
ment made by a pretentious literary 
journal—more pretentious than literary— 
that ‘everybody who is anybody in the 
world of letters has contributed to it.” 


No Solid Writers Need Apply.—I say 
this because apart from the long list of 
men and women who are at work on 
subjects that are not in the least suitable 
for a Christmas carol book and who there- 
fore were probably not invited to contri- 
bute, I mean our literary historians and 
essayists, there were others who were 
invited who had a good and sufficient 
reason for declining, for which I honour 
them. 


Some Writers who Refused. — Among 
writers who seem to me to form an 
exception to the sweeping statement that 

“everybody who is anybody” has con- 
tributed are Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. 


A CLEVER WOMAN JOURNALIST 


Mrs. Heron-Maxwell 


William Watson, Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
and Mr. Maurice Hewlett. It is so 
much easier to say “ yes” than to say 
“no” when you are appealed to on 
behalf of books of this kind. It saves 
the trouble of thinking out an indi- 
vidual position. 


Loyalty of the Waste-paper Basket. 
—One is quite satisfied that the four . 
writers I have named—and I could 
mention others—were not one whit 
less loyal to the throne, not one whit 
less devoted to our beautiful Queen, 
and in no degree less attached to the 
cause of charity than were those who 
rushed forward with fragments of 
their work of more or less value in 
response to Mr. Hall Caine’s circular. 
Of the actual value of the contribu- 
tions, as I have said, I have had no 
opportunity to judge, but it must be 
worth paying 2s. 6d. for this Christ- 
mas Carol if only to see Miss Marie 
Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine in Juxta- 
position. If only they had written 
reminiscences of one another the book 
would have been still more lively. I 
have a vague recollection of certain 
correspondence in which Mr.. Hall 
Caine did give his'opinions of one of 
Miss Corelli's books, and Miss Corelli 
has, I think, given an equally emphatic 
verdict upon Mr. Hall Caine. The 
world has always enjoyed the quarrels 
of authors and ever asks for more. 
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A Well-known Woman Writer.—\Mrs. 
Heron-Maxwell began her writing career 
about ten years ago, since when she has 
written over 400 sliort stories in leading 
magazines, numerous articles for the news- 
papers, and four novels. Her first dramatic 
venture was a one-act play called The 
Moon Spell, produced and played for some 
weeks at the Tivoli. Since then another 
short play, The Scarlet Terror, has been 
acted in the provinces, and The Housekeeper, 
a three-act farce in which she collaborated 
with Mr. Metcalfe Wood, ran for a time at 
the St. James’s Theatre. Mrs. Heron-Max- 
well is the daughter of a distinguished 
diplomatist, the late Mr. FE. B. Eastwick, 
C.B., who was for some time chargé 
daffaires at the Court of Persia and after- 
wards in Parliament. She is a sister-in- 


law of Sir John Heron - Maxwell. of 
Springkell and of Miss. Ethel Heron- 


Maxwell, lady in waiting to the Duchess 
of Albany. 


More American Kings. — While our 
Jacobites go to Bavaria for their right- 


ful monarch a transatlantic speculator in 
historical “ifs” says the British Sovereign 
de jure is Joseph I., and that he is at 
present a partner of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
His Majesty’s business name is Joseph P. 
Ord, but as a_ lineal descendant of 
George IV. and Mrs. Fitzherbert (ignoring 
the ifs) he is entitled to a better one. Our 
historians and the lady’s friends and con- 


temporaries are agreed there never was 
any son of that irregular marriage, but 


according to the Ord tradition such a son 
was born and was handed over to Cap- 
tain James Ord, who took him to America 
as his “nephew.” The captain was em- 
ployed at the Norfolk Navy Yard and the 
“nephew ” went to school at Georgetown 
College, where the priests are said to be 
in possession of secret documents proving 
his parentage. So far, however, no proofs 
of the Ord romance have been forth- 
coming, and some members of the Ord 
family openly doubt whether any really 
exist. 


A CURIO FROM THE SEA 


This piece of storm-tossed wool, which bears such an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to a pheasan’, was picked up on the sea 


beach exactly as photographed 
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The Baby that Swallowed a Bicycle— A Wonderful Photograph. 


A Wonderful Recovery.—The toy was mended for the 
purposes of photography, and the join can be clearly 
seen in the accompanying illustration. After the opera- 
tion the child was in a very serious state of collapse, and 
at first it was doubtful whether it would be possible to 
save her life. Unable to swallow for nearly a month 
she had to be fed by means of a tube passed through 
the mouth. Skilful nursing, however, won the battle, 
and five weeks after the operation a fat, rosy little girl 
left the London Hospital. It would have been difficult 
to recognise in her the poor little scrap of humanity 
admitted with so frail a hold on life only a few weeks 
previously. 


The Triumph of Science.—To the layman inclined to 
be critical of the expense of the costly scientific apparatus 
necessary to the efficient equipment of a great general 
hospital a glance at this remarkable skiagraph may 
suggest food for reflection. It afforded the surgeon the 
exact information needed for the proper exercise of his 
skill and undoubtedly played no small part in saving a 
child’s life. : 


A Statue to Whistler.—M. Rodin is sorely perplexed 
as to. how to present Whistler in the statue which it 
is said at the desire of the great artist himself he has 
been commissioned to execute. The French sculptor 
scouts the idea of enthroning the “deep, dreamy artist” 
for future generations in a frock coat. ‘The profound soul 
is to be seized, the great warm heart to be suggested, 
and this to M. Rodin will be a labour of love. A warm 
friend and admirer of the deceased master, “It was a 
joy to.me,” he says, “that the subtle American artist 
himself expressed the hope that I some day would put 
him into marble for posterity.” 


Alpine Motoring.—The pious monks of St. Bernard are 
showing a praiseworthy spirit of progressiveness. They 
now use automobile drays for carting their provisions up 
to the monastery. Owing to the bad condition of the 
roads recently the carts drawn by horses with about 
400 |b. of provisions each could not make any headway 
up the mountain side, and the monks were threatened 
with short rations. The difficulty has now been overcome 


THE X-RAYS APPLIED TO A CHILD WHO HAD SWALLOWED A TOY BICYCLE by means of an autodray to carry the merchandise, and the 
trip is now accomplished with a load of nearly 8,000 Ib. 


This photograph of the cesophagus of a little child is probably one of the most remarkable 


ever published. The exact size of the toy swallowed by the child is given on the left Overheard at Cardiff.— Harry to Tom: By Jove ! the 

New Zealanders have met their Waterloo at last. 

A Photograph that Saved a Child’s Life—Among the many Tom: I am awfully sorry; they are such fine chaps. Tom’s 

happy mites who assembled in the Beatrice Ward of the Sister (clapping her hands): Oh, Iam so glad; I hate black 
London Hospital to share the delights of the Christmas tree men, and they are “ All Blacks.” 


with the little in-patients was a merry, 
rosy girl about six years old, known to 
the sisters and the staff as ‘‘ The Bicycle 


Dearne 
Loa 
Baby.” She was as proud of her nick- ly An 
name as. “the London” is of — her, al j 
fT 


kT 
Wi 
“if | Ne, 
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because the fact that she was alive to 5 Ua) i \ We 
enjoy the festivities of Christmas is a ON ig ee a bells Vi 
tribute to the skill and efficiency of the FBS LZ = iy 
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hospital. It came about in this way. : : ae 

The child, lying on her back playing : 2 : VN 
with two toy bicycles, swallowed one. : 
The usual medical treatment for the 
temoyal of the obstruction proved un- 
availing, and four days later the little 
patient was brought to “ the London.” 


A Clever Operation.—She was by 
this time in a very weak, emaciated 
state, because during the interval it had 
been impossible to get her to take any 
nourishment. The X-ray photograph 
immediately taken—and probably one 
of the most striking skiagraplis ever 
published—showed the bicycle firmly 
lodged in the esophagus. One of the 
surgeons on the staff, summoned in 
hot haste, decided to operate at once. 
There was not a moment to lose, and 
the skiagraph had furnished the infor- 
mation that made delay unnecessary. 
A very small incision was made, in 
order not to disfigure the child for life 
by an ugly scar in her throat, through 
‘which an instrument was passed, and 
the bicycle was cut in half so as to THE PASSING OF THE “ALL BLACKS” 


remove both parts separately. How our artist saw the scoring of the famous try in their one great defeat 
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kindly beg to say that I have no 
special complaint to make now con- 
cerning the place, or show, or situation in 
which I am at present engaged. The 
house is all right, the people in it are 
pretty right. There has been nothing 
beyond the usual misunderstandings with 
the girls next door on either side. I have 
got two young men, one to walk out with 
m2 on the Thursday evening, the other 
on the Sunday. My relations live not too 
far off and not too near. The shopkeepers 
are amiability itself. If I like to wear a 
cap on my head I can; if I don’t I simply 
refrain from so doing. A person comes in 
on Mondays to do the washing ; a similar 
person comes in on Saturdays to char. All 
the same, I haye given notice, and I leave, 
if all is well, at the end of the month. 

My previous mistress cried tears when 
I left. 

“Alice,” she said, “‘I shall never get 
another girl ike you.” 

“There's very few of us about, ma’am.” 

“T shall often think of you, Alice.” 

“Gone but not forgotten,” I suggested. 

“T thought when you came here first 
you were going to be awkward, but 
somehow. a 

“ First impressions ain't always correct,” 
Isaid. ‘“ Ta-ta, ma’am. Be good.” 

[ arrived here in a four-wheeler (I have 
some idea of going away in a hansom if 
the driver will take my box up on top) 
and I found my new mistress so reserved 
and so haughty, and so high and mighty, 
that I could tell at once she hadn't had 
much experience. Moment I'd got my 
apron on it was “ Do this,” and “ Do that,” 
and ‘Mind what you're up to,’ and 
goodness knows what all. 

“Ts your ‘usband anything like you?” 
I asked. 

“Please adopt a different 
addressing me.” 

‘No, but really. What's he like? How 
long you been married? Was you properly 
introduced to him or was he a pick-up? 
Were you engaged for some time or ue 

“1 prefer not to discuss these matters 
with my servants.” 

“Right you are,” I said. “I only asked 
for the sake of making myself agreeable. 
I’m never one to pry into other “people's 
affairs. Parents living? Did they oppose 
the match or was they both agreeable? 
When a girl gets to a certain age and 
shows no signs of going off excepting in 
regard to her appearance ——” 

She sent me to the kitchen with a 
scream like that of some sort of tropical 
bird in the Zoological Cardens. “‘ Alice,” 
I says to myself, “you've got your work 
cut out at this place. You rll have to roll 
back your sleeves above the elbow,” I says. 
“This, Alice, is going to be what is 
commonly called a tough job.’ 

For about a week I gave her the im- 
pression that,so far as temper was con- 
cerned, she had an angel from above to 
deal with; by the way I did my work 
she must have thought I took a pride in 
my kitchen. When she told me I could 
take my evening out I answered her to 
the effect that I was happier indoors, 
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and that I did not approve of girls stroll- 
ing in the pele omnes without an 
elderly female relative. I could see they 
had both considered beforehand the ques- 
tion of managing me, for the master was 
very abrupt in his way of giving orders. 

“Clean my boots.” 

“Keep the cat in the kitchen.” 

‘ Answer the front door.” 

All in a regular Aldershot sort of 
manner that began, after a while, to get 
on my nerves. The greengrocer—gentle- 
manly sort of chap, clean-shaven—hearing 
her shriek at me one morning advised me 
to assert myself and not take it so silently. 
I told him this was not the first-place I 
had been in and that if so be I looked 
silly it was wrong to assume that I did not 
possess brains. The greengrocer said that 
the fact of a young lady being short was 
no reason why she should be put upon, 
adding that England was a free country, 
and no one could stop you from speaking 
your thoughts. I told*him that if the 
greengrocery business seemed to him worth 
looking after the best thing he could do 
would be to mind it. 

A sister called one day and I overheard 
the mistress tell her that at last she had got 
a treasure. The sister said, in a doubtful 
sort of manner, that a three weeks trial 
was too short to enable one to give a proper 
verdict, and remarked that she would like 
to seeme. I was rung for, and I went 
into the front room, and there my mistress 
ordered me about as though I was a per- 
forming canary. 

“You may be right,’ mentioned the 
sister as she went off. ‘Be sure to keep 
the upper hand. Someone's got to be the 
head one.” 

They talked about giving a party, him 
and her, and I began to see that shortly 
I should have them, so to speak, in the 
hollow of my hand. In making the 
preparations she became more friendly, 
and she went so far as to say that she 
relied on me to throw all my best efforts 
into the scheme. She did not exactly say 
that she would give mea hat which she had 
got tired of, but she gave a broad hint to 
that effect. A girl next door but one left 
suddenly after a few words because the 
children kicked her; my mistress said it 
seemed the greatest pity in the world that 
servants did not recognise when they were 
in a good, quiet, comfortable home. 

“They don’t think, ma’am,’ I said. 
“That's where they make the blunder.” 

“A pity, Alice,” she remarked, “that 
there aren't more of your sort.” 

I remarked to myself, “‘ Hullo!” but I 
didn’t say anything to her; I only just 
shook my head and ¢ gave a ‘sigh that she 
should know I hadn’t “too great an opinion 
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of my qualities. She appeared to imagine 
that she had been too complimentary, for 
she said that if I did not see about the 
front steps before she counted. five she 
would speak to the master about me when 
he came home from the City. 

I was quite well on the morning of the 
party, and I kept well until about four in 
the afternoon, bright and cheerful and 
working about the house like a merry 
nigger. She told me some secrets about 
the people who were coming that evening 
and I told her about my Aunt Eliza, and 
we agreed that there were some extra- 


-ordinary people about in this world and 


we hoped the next would be different. At 
four o'clock whilst we were cleaning the 
mirror in the front room I suddenly said 
that if I didn’t sit down I should drop. 

“Alice,” she cried, ‘don’t tell me 
you're going to be ill. Oh please, please 
don’t tell me that.” 

“T shall be right again,” 
“ to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow?” she said excitedly. 
“To-morrow’s no use. I want you to 
keep well to-day. Alice, dear, don't be 
unkind.” 

“T’'ve overdone it,’ I answered in a 
weak sort of way. “I've run past myself. 
Don’t send for a doctor, a doctor’s no _ use. 
Just ‘elp me upstairs‘and leave me be.” 

She begged and she implored, and she 
prayed and she carried on. At last when 
she was almost on her knees I said I woulk| 
see if I could pull myself together, on the 
distinct and open understanding that if 
during the evening I fell down a lifeless 
corpse no blame should be attached to me. 
I would do my best, no girl could do more, 
She said she felt half inclined to think I 
was worth my weight in gold. When I 
happened to be listening “that night to 
what was going on between the songs (if 
I couldn't sing better than some of them 
did I'd wear a respirator when I went to 
parties) the talk was all about me. 

“Alice,” I said, “the tide is now on 
the turn.” 

From that moment I never once 
allowed them to go back to the old form 
of behaviour. If they showed any signs 
of becoming dictatorial | met them on 
the same grounds, and they crumpled up 
directly. The master began to say, “I 
wonder whether I may trouble you for my 
boots, Alice” ; she started everything with, 
“Would it be bothering you too “much, 
Alice——” They treat me now like one 
of the family. At meal-times they cut off 
for me first because they know I like the 
scrump. IfI want to go out for the even- 
ing and it looks like rain I can take her 
umbrella or his umbrella, just which I 
like. Books don’t dare go back to the 
library until I’ve had a “dip into them. 
The newspaper isn’t destroyed till I say 
I’ve done with it. 

All the same, I'm going. I’ve had 
enough of it. I'm looking out now for a 
fresh place. Fact is, what I like is trying 
to get my own way; once I’ve got it the 
day’s sport is over. I’m feeling quite keen, 

do assure you, quite ready and quite 
anxious to shoulder my little gun again. 


I moaned, 
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Playing at Soldiers in “The Spring Chicken.” 


Foulsham & Ban, e’d 


MR. EDMUND PAYNE AND MISS GERTIE MILLAR 


Come for a little walk, He's not allcwed to talk. 
Sauntering to and fro, But when his gun's laid down 

Where the sentry in the entry He will look bewitching when his cane he’s switching 
Paces on sentry go With the nicest nurse in town 
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FIGURE-MAKING ON BLADES OF STEEL. 


By George A. Meagher, the Worlds 
Champion Figure SKater. 


HERR GRENANDER HERR GRENANDER MAKING THE ‘*DOUBLE JUMP” HERR GRENANDER 
Executing the ‘‘Forward inside-edge” He is the amateur ex-champion skater of the world As seen in the “‘Spread-eagle”’ figure 
The Pleasures of Skating.—Again is heard the ring and forwards and backwards, swift and slow, just as easily and 
swish of the skaters’ steel as merrily they chase hither and gracefully as the soaring and sweeping seagull, is a question. 
thither in the “rocker,” ‘‘ bracket,’ or, more infatuating still, When we watch a skater executing the grapevine, figure eight, 
the graceful “valse”’ across cross-roll, and a few other 


the glassy surface. What 
éan be more tempting to 
the lover of the ‘“ poetry of 
motion” than a crisp, cold 
winters day and a great 
sheet of glare ice? How 
intensely absorbing the 
learning of new movements 
or the practising of the 
old, such ase“ eights” and 
‘orapevines,’ and how 
much practice is required 
to thoroughly master even 
one good figure, especially 
if that be the “double 
eight’ on-one foot back- 
wards. Years and years 
of hard work are necessary, 
and even then some cannot 
overcome its difficulties. 


skatorial creations, we are 
inclined to remark that he 
or she, as the case may be, 
is, to use an Americanism, 
a “cracker-jack.”  How- 
ever, upon closely following 
their performances for a 
short time we soon discover 
that their répertoive becomes 
exhausted, and strange to 
add we find this among 
some of the world’s noted 
artists. 


The Variety of Figures. 
—It may astonish some to 
know that over 5,000 figures 
are possible ona single pair 
of skates and 10,000 more 
to follow had the skater 
perfect command of his 


Some of its Difficulties. EXHIBITION OF FIGURE-SKATING AT DAVOS edges. In fact, under these 
—They try and try again ; conditions practically every 
they go at it calmly and they rush at it, but all to no avail— design that ever entered the brain of the greatest pencil artist 
and why? Because they are ignorant of the fact that balance could be transferred to the ice. We admit that no past master 
in artistic skating is practically everything, not physical strength of this graceful art has ever risen to such a high rung on the 
or the number of times a movement is skating ladder, but nevertheless there are 


attempted. Whether this knack in the 
“poetry of motion” can be learned by 
everyone or whether it is inborn in just 
the few who are as much at home when 
shod with steel that they can at will 
change to this, that, or the other direction, 


the possibilities. An expert needs but 
little practice or teaching to accomplish 
anything new. A mere sight of the dia- 
gram is sulficient ; instinctively he knows 


The Pansy Eight The Alexandra Cross The Swan 
THREE ORIGINAL FIGURES RECENTLY INVENTED BY MR. MEAGHER AND DRAWN BY HIM FOR ‘THE TATLER” 
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THE ELUSIVE JOYS OF SKATING. 


where to begin, where the edge changes 
come, where to finish, and how to balance 
for it, but we must admit that certain 
difficult figures seem to suit some experts 
and are almost impossible to others. 
Take, for instance, Herr Henning Gre- 
nander’s peculiar “grapevine” and the 
backward “spread-eagle”’ of Herr I'tichs, 
or the wonderful side slide of Herr Axel 
Paulsen. But certainly to my mind the 
truly superior exponent is he who can 
accomplish the greatest number of difficult 
figures with the greatest ease and grace. 


The ‘‘ Rocker” and ‘‘ Cupid’s Bow.” 
— Rocking turns”” are to-day, perhaps, 
the best-known and most-skated move- 
ments in England, and of 
late years (since the intro- 
duction of artificial ice 
palaces) are becoming more 
popular in foreign countries. 
According to authority these 
turns originated in [ng- 
land. All British skaters 
try to skate them correctly 
(i.e., as they are taught in 
all the English works on 
the subject). They are com- 
pulsory movements on the 
lists governing the world’s 
championships, We ven- 
ture to claim that the 
“rocker” as taught in Eng- 
land is a skating impossi- 
bility ; that is, to execute 
it in the long free skating. 
What is given in the stan- 


HERR EULER AND FRAU VON SZABO GIVING 


dard works in England as the “incorrect 
rocker” is the correct one, and vice versd. 
To accomplish what is given as the “ cor- 
rect rocker” without skidding imme- 
diately at the turn or without a ‘ Cupid’s 
bow ” (a change of line without a change 
of edge) on the alter stroke, we claim 
again, is an utter impossibility. Through- 
out Europe, slowly and surely, just as the 
stiff unemployed leg system of skating is 
passing away, more importance is being 


fe) 


attached to ‘‘ place skating,” and verily it 
is as necessary in perfect figure-skating as 
the accuracy, cleanness, and neatness is— 
in the manner in which wheels should 
revolve when in the act of running delicate 
machinery. G.. A. M. 


“FORM” IN FIGURE-SKATING. 


British Figure-skating—In the art of 
figure-skating British experts differ from 
all others. There are, indeed, but two 
schools of figure-skating—the British and 


> «er? 
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the non-British.. Austrians, Canadians, 
Frenchmen, and Scandinavians all skate 
in much the same way, but British figure- 
skaters adhere rigidly to their own peculiar 
style. There is singular unanimity of 
opinion amongst British figure-skaters as 
to what constitutes good style. Certain 
rules governing the attitude of the body 
and intended to assist the skater to. preserve 
stability of balance without undue effort 
have been termed rules of “ form.” 
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British Rules of Form.—It is always 
wise for the skater to adhere to rules 
which are expressly the result of expe- 
rience if he wishes to become proficient 
in the art. The essential points of the 
rules of “form” in the British style are 
strictly upright carriage of the body and 
the employed leg, except that slight 
flexion of both is allowed when taking a 
stroke; the face should be kept well up and 
turned in direction of progress, while the 
arms ought to hang loosely by the sides of 
the body. Most skaters allow them- 
selves a certain amount of latitude in 
their interpretation of these rules of 
form; just so much, in fact, as to 
prevent stiffness and want ol elasticity. 


The Non-British Style.— 
Skaters trained at St. Moritz 
and Davos, on the other 
hand, not only allow them- 
selves no such latitude but 
have even expanded the 
rules of form in the direction 
of fostering rigidity of 
action. A straight unem- 
ployed. as well as employed 
leg is insisted upon, the 
former being held close 
against the latter. The toe 
,also. of the unemployed 
foot generally points in 
much the same direction as 
its fellow. The best ex- 
ponents of this style are 
probably the finest all-round 
figure-skaters to-day. 


AN EXHIBITION OF PAIR-SKATING AT DAVOS 


Differences of Opinion.—I*or the non- 
British style of figure-skating no very 
definite rules of form have been laid down ; 
in fact, experts themselves are not all 
agreed as to what is the correct way 
of skating the difficult and complicated 
figures performed by them. The small 
circles and narrow curves, however, which 
are prominent features are best executed 
if accompanied by a moderate swing of 
the arms and of the unemployed leg. 
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BOOKS AND BEYOND. 


| am always pleased when a 

book sends me to a picture, 
or when a picture sends me back 
toa book. The other day at the 
Winter Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion, and also in the very inte- 
resting Diploma Gallery, I found 
several. illustrations to my recent 
reading. For example, in Gallery 
III. is hung Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
spirited child portrait of — the 
Hon. Leicester Stanhope. Every- 
one knows through engravings 
this bonny boy beating his drum, 
which is slung from his neck by 
a blue ribbon. . It is inscribed on 
the second and ‘third canvas with 
the words, “ The last picture Sir 
Joshua Reynolds painted.” 

But was it the last? I had 
just been dipping into Sir Walter 
Armstrong’s monograph on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, very recently 
issued in a popular edition by 
Mr. Heinemann, and I thought it 
would be interesting to verify that 
statement. Strange to say, Sir 
Walter Armstrong does not men- 
tion this picture at all, and I was 
driven to explore my shelves. In 
Mr. Claude Phillips’s Life of Rey- 
nolds, published eleven years ago 
by Messrs. Seeley, I find this portrait 
included in the list of Sir Joshua's 


contributions to the walls of the Royal Academy in 1788. This 
date agrees with that given in the catalogue of the present 
But if it is correct the inscription on the canvas 


exhibition. 
is incorrect, for Sir Joshua was 
a large contributor to. the 
exhibition of 1789 and to that 
of 17g0—his last display. 
What picture did receive 
his final devotion? His most 
exhaustive biography, that of 
Leslie and Taylor, mentions 
the Holland House “ Charles 
James Fox” as probably his 
last male portrait. But various 
portraits must have lain about 
the studio -in Leicester Square 
in those last dull. November 
days of 1791, and Sir Joshua's 


failing eyes and trembling 
hand would seek one after 
another in turn. We know 


that his retirement was reluc- 
tant and long drawn __ out. 
Two years earlier, Sir’Walter 
Armstrong reminds us, his left 
eye had become suddenly ob=: 
scured while he was engaged 
on a young lady's portrait, 
and from that day he did little 
serious work. “All things 
have an end,” he said, “and 
I have come to mine.” About 
this fateful lady’s portrait of 
1789 there is again a doubt; 
Sir Walter Armstrong evi- 
dently preferred not to name 
it. Leslie and Taylor say it 
was Miss Russell ; Malone says 
Lady Beauchamp. No doubt 
to one or other of these por- 
traits belongs, by substantial 
and dramatic right, the dis- 
tinction of being ‘the last 
portrait painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.” 

But I am not. done with 
Sir Joshua.. In the Diploma 
Gallery I came on his portrait 
of Sir William Chambers. 
Only a day or two before I had 
been looking at a reproduction 
of it in another new book, 
Somerset House, Past and 


By 


CHAPTER VI. 


bute Water! water? 

Sf 48 Sw0 hours’ tre, that is, about four o'clock, I woke u} th n 

~' hea¥y demand of bodily fatigue had been satisfied, the rea e. thiest from feetS fot Af 
J was suffering asserted itself. 
1 was bathing in a running stream, with green banks and trees upon them, and I 
awoke to find myself in this arid wilderness, and to remember, as Umbopa had 
said, that if we di 
creature could liveswithout water in that heat. 
with my dry and 


| 

IL] steeping. eresently it began to grow light enough to read, so 1 drew out a little | 
pocket cof 

* Jackdaw of Rheims. * 


“A nice httle boy held a golden ewer, 
Embossed, and filled with water as pure 
As any that flows between Rheims and Namur,” 


literally I smacked my cracked lips, or rather tried to smack them. The mere 
thought of that pure water made me mad. If the Cardinal had been there with his 

bell, k, and candle, | would have whipped jp and drank his water up, yes, even 
i; he had filled it already with the suds of soap,Wwortby of washing the hands of the a‘ 


» 
n| 


.Popeyand I knew that the whole concentrated Curse of the Catholic Charch should 
fall upon me for so doing. I almost thiok that I must have been a little light- 
asien with thirst; amd weariness and the want of food; for I fell to thinking how 
astonished the Cafdinal and his nice little boy and the jackdaw would have looked- 
to see a burnt up, brown eyed, grizzly-haired little elephant hunter suddeoly bound 
iD ut his dirty face into the basin, and swallow every drop of the precious Letatm 
fhaapnter see idea anused ine #0 mich that I laoghed or rather cackled aloud, Atm 
ich woke the others, and the an to rub ther dirty faces and their ob 
gummed.up lips and eyelids apart.” u eer / 
As soon as we were all well awake we began to discuss the situation, which was 
+, Serious enough. Not a drop of water was left. We turned the weber bottles upside 
A down, and licked ag iors, but it was a failure, they were dry as a bone. Good, who 
Thad charge of the of brandy, got it out and looked at it longingly: but Sir Lae 
Henry promptly took it away from him, for to drink raw spint would only have / 
been to precipitate the end. ry 
“If we do not find water we shall die,” he said. 
“Ifawe can trust to the old Dom’s map there should be some about,” I said; 
but nobody seemed to derive much satisfaction from this remark. It was so evident 
that no great faith could be put in the map. Now itwas gradually growing light, and 
as we sat staring blankly at each other, [ observed the Hotteatot Ventvogel rise and 
begin to walk about with his eyes on the ground: Presently he stopped short, and 
uttering a guttural exclamation, pointed to the earth. - 


“ What is it?" we exclaimed ; and simultaneously we rese-panb vhere he ,% 
homltwas standing staring at the geeued, z z Baca tera otha 4/0 


A FACSIMILE OF A PAGE OF MR. RIDER HAGGARD'S 
“KING SOLOMON’S MINES” 


Of which a new and revised edition has just been published by Cassell and 


Co. The page shows some of Mr. Haggard’s innumerable corrections 


SS 


Mr. Austin Dobson. 


By permission of Macmillan 
“SUCH A BEAUTIFUL COUPLE” 


Viscount Castlewood and Mistress Beatrix 
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John o’ London. 
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This is one of Mr. Hugh Thomson's charming illustrations to the new edition o 
Thackeray's Esmond which the Macmillans have just published with an introduction by 
The scene represents Lady Castlewood's children, the young 


Present, by Raymond Needham and 
Alexander Webster (Unwin. 21s.). 
The architect of the present, or new, 
Somerset House is represented at 
his table in a room overlooking the 
great quadrangle of his own splen- 
did building. If I were reviewing 
this history of the great Civil 
Service palace I should need a 
page of THe TatLer to do it 
justice. Its account of Sir William 
Chambers, however, is a_ trifle 
meagre. His treatise on Chinese 
architecture was one of the many 
books to which Dr. Johnson con- 
tributed an introduction. This 
work is still, I learn, a standard 
text book. ‘The most entertaining 
literary. episode in Sir William 
Chambers’s career was the publica- 
tion of his Dissertation on Chinese 
Gardening, a work which amuses 
us now mainly because it amused 
some of its illustrious first readers. 

And no wonder!. China was 
then as remote as Mars; it is not 
really much nearer now. Yet the 
young architect “laid it on” ina 
way that brought banter, verbal 
and printed, on his head. In short, 
having been to China twice he 
wrote of it. much as an English 
literary schoolboy, who had never 
seen it but on the map, might do 


to-day, and with all a schoolboy’s bombast. 


This was too much for Horace Walpole, who laid his 
head with Mason’s, and presently the town was entertained 


with their famous burlesque, 
the Heroic Epistle. The philo- 


sopher of Strawberry Hill 
and Berkeley Square was 
always ready to laugh at 


those* who travelled’ beyond 
the reach of gout and gossip. 
“When the arts are brought 
to such perfection in Europe,” 
he once gravely and_ naively 


observed, “who would go, 
like Sir Joseph Banks, in 
search of islands in the At- 


lantic, where the natives have 
in six thousand years not im- 
proved the science of carving 
fishing hooks out of bones and 
flints?’’ Then, as now, it 
took all sorts to make a world. 

The most dramatic “last 
appearance” of Joshua Rey- 
nolds is to be sought not in his. 
pictures but in his discourses, 
and the historians of Somerset 
House do well to recall that 
historic scene in the great room 
of the Royal Academy, Somer- 
set House. The occasion pro- 
vided Edmund Burke with one 
of those opportunities for a 
graceful tribute which he used 
so divinely. Immediately 
after Sir Joshua had_ pro- 
nounced his farewell sentence, 
“T should desire that the 
last words which I should 
pronounce in this Academy 
and in this place should be the 
name of Michael Angelo,” 
there fell a hush on the brilliant 
company. Uprose Burke. He 
met Reynolds as he descended 
from the reading desk and, 
grasping his hands, spoke 
Milton’s lines :— 


Co. 

The Angel ended; and in Adam's ear 

So charming left his voice, that he 
awhile 

Thought him still speaking, still stood 
fixed to hear, 
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Miss Constance Collier and her Husband, Mr. L’Estrange. 


Bassano 

Miss Constance Collier was married on November 28 at All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street, to Mr. Julian L'Estrange, her name being given as ‘‘ Laura Constance Hardie, 

cnly daughter of A. C. Hardie, Esq., of 1, Sheffield Terrace, Kensington." Miss Collier has had a successful career, for she finds herself a leading lady in. legitimate 

drama though she began on the Gaiety stage in burlesque (Don Juan). Mr. L’Estrange is a grandnephew of FitzGerald of Omar Khayyam fame and began life as an 
electrical engineer. He took to the stage by walking on at the Lyceum during the Benson season, Both he and his wife are prominent members of Mr. Tree's company 
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THE FORTHCOMING GENERAL ELECTION 


Some of the Cartooms of the Rival Parties. 


a i lakh pea re? d ae 


WOME RULE 
Om POUKD 


IS THIS WHAT YOU WANT TO SEE? 
You said NO inl886and in 1895. 


} ‘with apologies te the Radical Ietzmoos Poster” 


You must say NO to-day 
By VOTING AGAINSTand WORKING AGAINST 


| he. RADICAL PARTY. 


VOTE FOR THE 


CONSERVATIVES, 


_ WHO GAVE YOU’ THE ALLIANCE 


THREE CONSERVATIVE CARTOONS—Reproduced by permission of the Conservative Central Office, Westminster 


A PREWMISTORIC CHAT 
BY FRED EDMONDS 


SCENE: A cave. Mrs, Primitive and a Lady Visitor talking and chewing roots; 
two or three children crawling on all fours; a fire smoulders at the mouth of the 
cave. 

Wee PRIMITIVE: So vou say that marrow-bones are coming 

in again? Well, [must say that it always seemed to me 
excessively inconvenient to have marrow-bones jingling round 
one’s neck or waist, but you may as well be out of the world as 
out of the fashion. 

Lapy Visitor: Better! 
ne ver chewed nicer ones. 

Mrs. P.: Glad you like them. Ilet the youngsters hunt for 
grubs over yonder on the rocks, and they get me the roots at 
the same time. 

L. V.: They are very nice. I must tell my George of 
them; but I wonder you are not afraid of the megalosauri. 
Mrs. Stoneage has had two most promising babies devoured 
by a megalosaurus. 


Where do you get these roots? I 


Mrs. P.: Well, you can’t be always shutting children up, 
and they do so enjoy a fat caterpillar now and then, the poor 
dears. 

L. V.: Talking about children, have you noticed how stuck- 
up the Paleolithics have been getting lately? There is that 
odious girl of theirs has been staining herself blue all oyer with 
some juice or other. [call it frightfully vulgar. In my time 
your natural skin was considered quite good enough. 

Mrs. P.: Yes, there is a great lack of modesty about the 
rising generation, but what can you expect from that girl when 
you look at the parents? Just because they happened to find a 
dead mammoth and became suddenly rich they are so stuck-up 
that they can hardly be civil to their neighbours. Why, that 
looks like your George over there with his club. 

L. V.: So it is. I wish he wasn’t so fond of his club. He's 
a dear good fellow, but rather hasty at times. Do you know, 
last week he brained lis grandmother because she gave him 
raw dog for his supper three times in succession. George is so 
particular. If you will excuse me I really think I must be 
going or he might feel it necessary to club me. Good-bye. 

Mrs. P.: Good-bye, and mind the megalosaurus. 


BAITING 


DEAR FOOD HOOK 


Last PIBERAR year. 
895 


1895). 


HE'S TRYING TO CATGH YO 
TAKE CARE YOU'RE: NOt. CAUGHT” 


THIS TIME! | 


VOTE -ONLY FOR 


HOW THE TORIES 
HAVE INCREASED THE 


COST OF LIVING 


TORY ADDITION ON TEA 


TWOPENGCE (2!) PER POUND. 


The TORIES now propose to TAX 


YOUR BREAD & CLOTHES 
LIBERALS & FREE TRADERS 


CLOSED DOOR 


Kast, Ane eNe year 


For HEAD ano 
ASSISTANT MASTER 
& MISTRESS-SHIPS 


| NONONCONFORMIST 
NEED APALY. 


Last TORY year 


JOHN BULL: What! And every penny that's spent in 


maintaining the School comes out of my pocket. If that’s 
the Tory notion of Religious Equality, IT’S NOT MINE. 


nn'TS IT YOURS ? 


THREE LIBERAL CARTOONS—Reproduced by permission of the Liberal Publication Department, Parliament Street 
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CUPID IN COLOUR IN THE ’BRELLA BOWER 
Nigger Nippers Making Love. 


IT GROWS! 


PEEP-BO ! IN THE SHADE 


Camptell & Gray 


A QUEER KRAAL ARE YOU THERE? 
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s Mr.—er—Sydney Forrest at home?” 
he asked, shuffling some cards in his 
hand upon which were written uncomplimentary notes relating 
to the voters whose names and addresses appeared upon them. 
Doubtful” described some, “Against” others, while several 
bore such remarks as ‘ He will support no candidate who does 
not promise to legislate against fogs.” 

To his somewhat inarticulate question the young parliamen- 
tary candidate received an answer in the affirmative, and was 
shown by a pretty housemaid across the hall into a delightful 
drawing-room with French windows opening upon a_ shady 
verandah hung with virginia creeper. 

“Who shall I say, sir?” inquired the girl. 

“Lord Edmund Quinton,” he answered, and was glad to 
note the look of pleased intelligence in her eyes. 

At election times even a waiting maid’s approval must not 
be despised, especially if she is pretty, for then she may have 
more than one admirer with the needful vote. 

Left alone Lord Edmund looked approvingly round the 
room. The morning was hot and his canyass had not been 
very successful amongst the “ doubtfuls” and “ againsts.”” This 
voter was described as the latter, but the drawing-room had 
anything but an antagonistic air about it. 

He sat down ina ‘great chintz-covered chair and wondered 
what the next week w ould bring forth. He was the sixth son 
of the Duke of Carlyon and a distant cousin of the noble earl 
who had just appealed to the country on a momentous question, 
and it was a cause of much interest to Lord Edmund’s family 
whether or not he should be returned for the borough of 
Sandford, as his only chance of office in his cousin’s govern- 
ment should Lord Hotham again be given a majority in the 
House depended on his having a seat in Parliament. Each side 
in the division declared that they were sure of victory, and 
both sides were horribly afraid of the other carrying the day. 

Although there was not much fear that the Earl of Hotham 
would not get his majority in the country, yet in this particular 
instance personality counted for much in that Mr, Rayner, Lord 
Edmund's opponent, had been nursing the constituency for 
years, had a house in ‘the district, and was locally popular, 
while Lord Edmund was comparatively unknown and was only 
sent down by his party a few weeks previously when the first 
rumours of a general election began to disturb the surface of 
official calm and the member for Sandford announced his 
intention of retiring from parliamentary life. 

“If I get in I must take a house in the place,’ mused Lord 
Edmund, “and if the owner will sell I will have this one,” and 
he idly watched a little fountain on the smooth lawn sparkling 
in the sunshine. 

He was not kept waiting long when the door opened anda 
pretty girl came in. She was about twenty-three, but her 
assured carriage gave a suggestion of more years perhaps. She 
came forward ‘smiling and shook hands. 

“Tt is very courageous of you to go about bearding lions in 
their dens in this fashion, but I am sure a little rest from 
canvassing will do you no harm, At the last election this 
house was the centre of the opposition, and your life would not 
have been safe,” she said laughing, “but I will promise to 
protect you if danger should arise. I was just going to lunch. 
Won't you join me? Iam all alone to-day, Manly has gone to 
London for the day.” 

“Really you are too kind,” Lord Edmund said smiling, 
“but I should not have presumed within your hospitable door 
if your servant had not told me the voter was at home, yet 
I am so famished | really think I will accept your kind 
invitation.” 

*That’s all right. I told Edith to lay your place, but I 
would like to know who the voter is,’ and her white row of 
teeth flashed out as she laughed. 

‘Why, why,” the name on the card had slipped his memory, 
“the gentleman you just now said had gone to town.’ 

Agi un the girl laughed. 

“She is not a man but the most womanly woman or old 
maid ever created. She is really Miss Manly, my companion, 
but I call her Manly because it is so jncongruous.” 

“ But surely,” gasped Lord Edmund, hauling out his canvass- 
ing cards in sheer desperation at the situation, ‘‘surely—yes, let 
me see. Sydney Forrest lives here.” 


THE TIATLERS TALE 


A WOMAN’S VOTE 


By Peers Hervey. 
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our 


Wee 
SLI 


SLOTH. 


“T am 
sullrage 


“Yes,” she said with another scream of laughter, 
Sydney Forrest; you don't mean to say that woman’s 
has become law and that I rez lly have a vote?” 

The young man looked dubiously at the piece of pasteboard 
he held in his hand as if there was something uncanny about it. 

“You have certainly got on the register in some mysterious 

vay,” he said, looking up at her whimsically, and they both 
laueheds in unison. 

“Oh, what fun!” she cried ; 
shocked Manly will be.” 

“Tam afraid that the vote will be disallowed if the other 
party object,” he said doubtfully. 

“Would you object?” she said with just the faintest touch 
of coyness in the question, 

“How could my hostess ask such a thing?” le replied, 
politics sinking out of view for the first time for weeks. 

“Well, the other side won't, of course,” she said, “for you 
see my father was one of the strongest supporters they had, but 
he died three years ago and so I got a companion to live with 
me here as I was so fond of the house.” 

“But surely my opponent’s agent must have khown who you 
were? Our agent is a new man, I think, since the last election.” 

“ Perhaps he did know. Men alw ays believe women inherit 
their politics from their fathers.” 

“And don’t they?” the young candidate asked with just a 
degree more interest in his tone than the question seemed to 
demand. 

“Let me see,” she replied, going toa table piled with papers. 
“now I know why I have been inundated with party literature 
during the last few weeks. I think your opponent's portrait is 
here,” and she pulled out two cards with the pictures of the 
candidates uponthem. “Yours does not do you justice,” she 
said seriously, examining the original with mock severity, “ but 
Mr. Rayner’s is decidedly flattering. You can't see that his hair 
is red and his figure rotund. I don’t like him,” she went on 
thoughtfully ; “he called me ‘little missie’ at the last election.” 

Lord Edmund laughed again; “I really think I must 
support woman’s suffrage if | am returned.” 

“T should,” she replied, ‘‘we would have the handsomest 
house of representatives in the world if women had votes, for 
you know in England we outnumber the men.” 

“But you would not give the wives votes surely? 
would be putting too much into their hands.” 

“Do you think a wile so very powerful ?” 

‘A politician’s wife can make or mar his career.” 

“ But a poor spinster is of small account whether she had a 
vote or not.” Her eyes were a challenge as she held his oppo- 
nent’s picture face towards him under her pretty chin. 

“Madam,” he said, making a low bow, ‘I have already lost 
so much since I entered this house that it will not surprise me 
if I should also lose your support at the poll.” 

“Lost, indeed,’ she said with a somewhat 
colour, “what have you lost? Time, I suppose.” 

“Fatigue,” he answered gallantly, “if you must have an 
answer.” 

“J think lunch must be ready, ” she. said hastily, 
down the picture. “I will lead the w ay. 

The pleasantest mea] must come to an end, but it was with 
much reluctance that Lord Edmund at length rose to take his 
departure. 

“May Icallagain ?”’ he asked as he shook his hostess’s 

“Yes,” the day alter the poll,” she answered. 

“Not until then? It's a whole week off.” 

“No, not till then,’ and again she laughed as she waved 
him an adieu. 

But although Lord Edmund found many excuses for passing 
and repassing Acacia Lodge during the next seven days he saw 
no more of his fair entertainer. She came to none of his meet- 
ings as he had dared to hope she might, but somehow the 
knowledge that beneath the red tiles ‘ol her house he had 
sat and talked with her gave the coming contest a zest 
which it had before lacked. “His speeches grew in eloquence ; 
his supporters felt the power of his enthusiasm and worked with 
renewed vigour as the day of polling drew near, 

“By the way,” he said to his agent the day before the 
poll, “ I understand Miss Sydney Forrest's name has got on the 
register,” 


“can I really vote? How 


That 


heightened 


putting 


hand. 
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The Humour of Life—As Seen by the late Phil May. 
lio Unpublished Drawings which will be found to include some of the best work that he 
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“Yes; we must object to her vote if she appears. Her 
father was one of our opponent’s chief supporters at the last 
election.” 

“And for that very reason I wish no objection whatever to 
be taken to her recording her vote. It is easy to strike her 
name off at the next registration.’ 

His agent was about to remonstrate, but Lord Edmund cut 
him short. 

“T know it will be a close shave either way, but see that no 
objection is taken to Miss Forrest’s vote.” 

For a moment their eyes met. 

“Very well, my lord,” the agent replied. 

So it happened that when Miss F ered s smart dogcart drew 
up at the polling booth with the horrified Manly sitting primly 
beside the fair driver Mr. Rayner’s agent came gallantly forward 
and helped the young lady to alight. He paid her a few silly 
little compliments which she smilingly endured as he described 
to her the procedure in recording a vote. 

Lord Edmund's representative smiled gallantly at so faira 
voter, and the little boys wearing Mr. Rayner’s colours cheered 
lustily as she remounted the dogcart and drove away. 

At last it was over. Canvassing, meetings, posters, colours, 
had done their work, and the last ballot box had been carried 
into the town hall, where the counting was busily proceeding. 

Outside in the market square.stood a crowd of expectant 
men and women waiting for the declaration of the poll, and 
inside in one of the rooms the candidates and their friends 
anxiously awaited the result. 


Rumours of how the numbers were adding up on both sides . 


floated in and out as the different ballot boxes surrendered their 
secrets, and it was clear to all that the contest was about as 
close as it could be, and that only the final result would reveal 
the elected member. 

After what seemed a most unreasonable time to the wait- 
ing crowd, the mayor, the candidates, and their friends appeared 
on the baicony of the hall. A breathless silence ensued as 
someone held a lamp in the still air for the mayor to read the 
figures :— 


Lord Edmund Quinton - - 3,462 
Mr. Charles Rayner - - - : 3,461 
Majority - - - I 
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For a moment the result seemed to stun those collected, 
and then yells of triumph, mingled with shouts of “ Recount!” 
“ Recount!” echoed through the square. Coloured lights flared 
here and there and a flash of yellow fell fora moment on a 
woman's smiling face as the hood which covered it slipped 
back. 

Lord Edmund standing on the balcony waiting to speak 
saw it like an angel’s face shining a moment in a golden 
radiance while the next face and figure had vanished in the 
night, but it seemed to inspire the words he spoke. Sand- 
ford shouted itself hoarse in approval of its new member, and 
Mr. Rayner gracefully acknowledged that the fight had been 
fairly fought. 

Lord Edmund called next day at Acacia Lodge, and Miss 
Forrest received him under the tree in the garden which gave 
the house its name. 

She looked delightfully cool in her green linen frock, and 
this time Lord Edmund not only wished for the house but its 
owner as well. 

“T met Mr. Rayner this morning,” she said smiling, “and he 
thanked me for saving him from the disgrace of a majority of 
two.” 

* T have more to thank you for than that,’ Lord Edmund 
replied gravely, “I have to thank you for my whole political 
career.” 

“T thought it was only wives who made or marred such 
things,” she answered mischievously. 

“If a woman can make a man’s career as a spinster, how 
much more can she help him as a wife?” he said boldly. 

“ Really,’ she murmured, looking away from him, «y don’t 
think I—I quite understand.” 

“Well, when I see what post my cousin allots to me in his 
new government I will come down and try and make my meaning 
a little more clear.” 

At this juncture tea and Miss Manly arrived together, and 
when the latter discovered that Lord Edmund only approved of 
woman's suffrage in rare instances she consented to take him 
into favour. 

Some three months later when the engagement of Miss 
Sydney Forrest with the member for Sandford was announced 
Mr. Rayner’s agent began to have some misgivings about the 
majority of one which had lost his ‘party the election. 


“ 


Lady Canvasser (who has called at a house in which there are two voters, Smith and Brown): Thank you, Mr. Smith; 


put you down as “for” then. Now, can | have Mr. Brown ? 


Smith: I’m sorry, but—er—Mr. Brown was married yesterday 


I will 
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The Ilumour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


SNUBBED 


Young Policeman (running in Old Offender): Mind the step there 
Old Offender (scornfully) : Garn wi’ yer! | knowed these ’ere steps afore you was born 
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The Editor of 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, 


The Lditor receives so many “ Chestnuts” 
to study the earlier issues. 


Prize of One Guinea 


A Joke and its Limit 

At a certain golf club there runs a story of an irate man 
who when playing the game of golf drove his ball into the 
middle of a pond, where it was hidden by the water. This 
event so ‘afmiated the unfortunate golfer that he hurled his 
driver in after it and then seized his bag, and his other clubs 
shared the same fate one by one, and finally in went the bag. 
Then turning to his grinning caddie, who was enjoy ing it hugely, 
he said, “Is there any thing else?’ ‘No,’ sir,*> said the cz 1ddie 
still broadly grinning. “ Yes there is,” retorted the irate gentle- 
man, “ there’s you!” and forthwith he picked up the caddie and 
threw him into the water. The caddie stopped grinning.— 


M. F. M., Haistwell House, Sunningdale. 
Too Much Married 


A Hindu died, a happy thing to do 
When fifty years united to a "shrew. 
Released, he hopefully for entrance cries 
Before the gates of Brahma’s P aradise. 
“ Hast been through Purgatory ?’’ Brahma said. 
“T have been married” ; ‘and he hung his head. 
“ Come in, come in, and welcome to, my son, 
Marriage and Purgatory areas one.’ 
In bliss extreme he entered Heaven’s door 
And knew the bliss he ne’er had known before. 
He scarce had entered Heaven's door 
When another Hindu asked admission. Then 
The self-same question Brahma asked again : 
“Hast been through Purgatory.” ‘ No.” ‘“ Well, then, 
Thou canst not enter,” did the god reply. 
“ But he who passed through was no more 
* All that is true, but he as married been 
And so on earth has suffered [for his sin.” 
“ Married! ’tis well, for I've been married twice.” 
“Begone! we have no fools in Paradise.” 
—J. A. Taylor, 25, Westwood Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 


See 


First 


than I.” 


First : 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


“The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote 
“The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


Did your friend’s success as an inventor turn his head ? 
Second : 


No; but it led him to build a flying machine, and that broke his head 
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sent in each week from any quarter. 


The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
The “ Chestnuts” 


commenced on August 31, 1904. 


A Long-distance Lecture 


Colonel Green of 
me on Mount 


said to 
lecture by 


A pretentious person recently 
Woodbury, N.J., ‘““How would a 
Vesuvius suit the inhabitants of your town?” “ Very well, sir; 
very well indeed,” answered the colonel. “ A lecture by you on 
Mount Vesuvius would suit them a great deal better than a 
lecture by you in this town.” The lecture never came off. 
—WMiss Willsdon, Dorchester, near Wallington, Berks. 


Two Witty Clerics 


A Roman Catholic priest and a Protestant clergyman who 
were neighbours and really good friends, but liked to have a 
poke at one another occasionally, met one morning in the 
course of their duties and the followi ing conversation took place. 
Protestant clergyman : I say, father, have you heard about this 
terrible allair that’s just hi ippened ? Roman Catholic: No; 
what is it? Protestant: Well, the floor of Purgatory has given 
way, and all the Roman Catholics have tumbled into Hell. 
Roman Catholic: Oh dear, dear, dear! les a crushing 
those poor Protestants will get Dispen- 
sary, Isle of Wight. 


Constitutional Lubricator 


Some time ago an Irish priest was appealing to one of his 
congregation to give up whisky. “Surely, Pat,” said he, “you 
must know what ill effects will follow. upon the excessive use of 
this poison. Leave it alone, my man, and use water.” “ Ah, 


father,” replied Pat, “ your advice is good to be sure, but the 
docthors towld me I’ve an iron constitution, and faith I’m 


afraid I might rust.’—Mrs. Graeme, 43, Farnley Road, South 
Norwood, S.E. 


'‘Arry as a Sportsman 


No true sportsman aims at a bird unless on the wing. A 
certain story goes, however, that ’Arry from Cockneyville was 
on a certain occasion observed by a watchful keeper deliberately 
levelling his gun at a pheasant walking on the ground about 


twenty vards off. ‘“ You’re never going to shoot while it is 
walking,” cried the 
horrified keeper. ‘“ Oh 


dear no,’ retorted 
‘Arry, “I’m waiting till 
it stops.”—F. Sterns- 
Fadelle, Cliff House, 
Dominica, BWI. 


The New “” Robert" 


The following amus- 
ing incident took place 
a few weeks ago in the 
M Division of the Metro- 
politan Police. A raw 
countryman having 
been enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the force was 
stationed on night duty 
near the gasworks in 
Old Kent Road with 
orders to take notice of 
everything on his beat, 
and if he found any- 
thing missing to report 
the same to thesergeant. 
It appears that during 
the night one of the 
large gasometers had 
been emptied and sank 
into its basin. On the 
arrival of the sergeant 
the new ‘“‘ Robert,” who 
was found in a state 
of great excitement, 
pointed to the empty 
framework of the gaso- 


meter and said, “ Well, 
don’t know whether 
it’s all right, sir, but 
one of them ’ere things 
has ‘gone.’ —C. R. 
Drawn by Hugo Fisher Fletc he ’ Chester- 
stone Villa, Oadby, 
Leicester. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


THE EXPERT STRAP-HANGER 


Voice from Above: Don’t leave go, Jimmy, whatever you do 
Jimmy : That’s all right, old man. I’ve got a season on the District 


to 
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°° Tihe Tatler®® llumorist 


at large. 


“Lhe fog signal went off with a bang and the train pulled up 

with a jerk. The dejected little man who had been sitting 

in a heap in one corner of the carriage straightened himself up 

and blinked and peered at the shrouded windows. He shook 
his head sadly. 

“Sickening business, ain't it?”’ he said, 

“Yes,” I said, “it is pretty thick to-day. 
cold, damp, and a still air it——” 

“Twasn't talking about the fog,” he said wearily, “I was 
referring to those fog signals. So antiquated and clumsy!” 

“Well, if the engine- “driver can't see the signals he must be 
made to hear them, ‘There’s no other way.” 

“Oh, stuff and nonsense! You'll excuse me, but this is a 
matter to which I’ve given some attention, and I feel rather 
strongly about it: What's the matter with wireless telegraphy ? 
You’ve only got to put the receiver on the engine and there 
you are.” 

“That sounds a good idea,” I said, “only would it be 
worth while to go to ‘the expense of such an installation for 
emergencies that. only arise very occasionally, especially as the 
present simple and inexpensive method of dealing with them is 
quite effective?” 

*“‘T suppose not,” he said wearily. “I might have known it 
wouldn’t do. Well, it’s only one more thing gone. Sometimes 
I’ve a dashed good mind never to improve anything again.” 


turning to me. 
When we get 


Us 7AM oth eee Scr ind 
“You are an inven- 
tor?” 


“Not exactly that. 
['m an improver. I 
can neyer see things 
done in one way with- 
out thinking of another 
way of doing them. 
But there’s generally 
a hitch somewhere. I 
was meaning to have 
a talk with the traffic 
superintendent’ about 
that idea of adapting 
wireless telegraphy to 
train signalling, but I 
shan’t now; I shall 
just take the next 
train back. Even when 
there’s no hitch at all 
you can’t get people to 
take things up. There 
was my new way of 
playing bridge. It 
added fifty per cent. 
to the interest of the 


game and made_ it 
much more sporting, 


but I couldn’t even get 
my friends to is 

“ Pardon, but what 
was the new way?” 

“Two cards were 
to be removed from 
the pack face down- 
wards so that nobody 


would know which 
cards were missing. 


Then two jokers were 
to besubstituted. ‘The 
jokers were to be played 
at any time without 


FUT U UU 
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Tih IMPROVER 
By Barry Fain. 


two cards. The thing’s simple enough, and I talked about it a 
good deal in the card-room at my club, but all I met with was 
neglect. No; it was worse than neglect—it was rudeness.” 

“Tm rather sorry you told me about that,” I said. ‘One 
of these nights I shall dream that I'm playing bridge that 
way. 

« Evenif folks do try anew thing they so soon get discouraged,” 
he said plaintively. ‘‘ Now there was my friend Timson, as 
nice a man as you could want if he only had a little more pluck 
and perseverance. He bought a small second-hand car and 
asked me to have a look at it. He knew nothing about motors. 
No more did I, but I very soon grasped the principle of the 
thing. I went further than that, | saw an obvious improvement. 
T have the courage of my opinions, and I told Timson that if 
he would let me have the car for a few days I would make some 
slight alterations and adjustments which would pretty nearly 
double the power, and I wouldn't charge him a penny for it. 
He could take it or leave it. At first he seemed inclined to 
leave it, but he had to wait two or three days for new tyres, and 
I persuaded him. I told him that.] was a born mechanician, 
andso lam. Ican assure you that I’ve never had a lesson in 
anything of the kind in my life. Ah well!” 

“And was it a success ?”’ 

“Well, ina sense it was. If the engines had been running 
I have no doubt that they would have shown the improvement 
that I anticipated. 
The only thing at all 


in the nature of a 
hitch was that owing 
to something quite 


unforeseen the engines 
couldn't be started. It 
was merely a technical 
point as I told Tim- 
son, but he talked in 
the silliest way. Some 
men would have been 
sufliciently encouraged 
by the measure of suc- 
cess obtained to have 
left the car with me 
foranother three weeks, 
which was all I asked. 
But Timson had no 
more sense than to 
send the thing to an 
ordinary motor - re- 
pairer. Naturally, the 
repairer said that the 
cat had been messed 
about shockingly. Pro- 
fessional jealousy is 
the same all the world 
over. That wouldn't 
have mattered so much 
but he also charged 
Timson £4 178.5 and 
that again wouldn't 
have mattered so much 
but he expects me to 
payit. No generosity, 
no pluck. And that’s 
always the way. It’s 
enough to make a man 
stop improving things 
altogether.” 

The train slowed 
down into the termi- 


regard to suit and nus and the little man 
were to beat all other vanished in the fog. 
cards.” ; But from the direc- 
_ “What if both tion which he took I 
jokers fell in the same rather think that he 
trick? had gone to show a 

“Then they would barmaid a new and 
neutralise one another, improved method of 
and. the trick would Lons(lawrencesilor wat arnelitertase ten wert dealing with soda 
be decided on the other Short Samuel: Yus, but wot a neck fer beer! water. 
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Tihe Hlumour of the Hlour—_As Seen by David Wilson. 


A NEW YEAR RESOLUTION 


Patsy: | want to take the pledge, your honour 

His Honour: You have done this before, you know; for how long do you want it to be binding this time? 
Patsy (with deliberation): For ever ! 

His Honour: For ever is a long time, Patsy! 
Patsy: Me money’s done] 


What, might I ask, is your reason for this momentous decision ? 
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THE DIFFICULTY OF SNUBBING SOME PEOPLE 


By Mostyn T. Pigott. 


SCENE: A carriage in a train fairly full of holiday- 
makers, On the platform are crowds of people who 
have apparently no desire to enter this or any other 
train. Ina corner facing the engine sits a tired- 
eyed serious man just off to the country for a few 
days well-earned rest. He thiaks it as well that 
his rest should begin at once, so he settles himself in 
his corner and shuts his eyes. As the signal for 
departure is given, enter a genial man from the 
Babel outside. The Genial One sits down opposite 
the Tired-eyed One, puffs loudly, says ‘*Ah!’? 
twice and rubs his hands together, finally dropping 
them with a bang upon his knees, At these ominous 
signs of impending conversation the Tired-eyed One 


shudders and more firmly closes his eyelids. 

G O. (undeterred by the fact that the 

* T.-E. O. is ostensibly asleep): Ter- 
tibly crowded these stations at holiday 
times. 

T.-E. O. gives no sign. 

G. O. (not to be baulked of his prey): 
Porters never seem to know which plat- 
form any of the trains go from. 

T.-E. O. (with eves still closed): Don't 
they ? 

G. O.: Not in the least. 

T.-E. O.: Perhaps you have got into 
the wrong train then. (This with languid 
hope.) 

G. O.: Rather not. 
care of that. 

T.-E. O. (pulling his cap lower over his 
eves): Sorry. 

G. O.: What for ? 

T.-E. O.: Whichever you like. 
sumes efforts to sleep.) 

G,. O.: Ha, ha! Very good. 

(Ten minutes elapse, during which the 
G. O. reads his paper.) 

G. O. (suddenly): Rum 
Watt case. 

T.-E. O. (with insolent indifference) : 
What case ? 

G. O. (with a merry laugh): What 
case. Capital! Reads like a novel, doesn’t 
it? 

T.-E. O.: Does it ? 

G.O.: Seems hard to be locked up 
just before Christmas. 

T.-E. O.: You wouldn't care to be in 
his shoes, I presume ? 

G,. O.: Not much. 

T.-E. O.: We don’t all get our deserts. 

G. O. (intelligently): Very true; very 
true. 


Taken jolly good 


(Re- 


affair that 


(He dives into his paper again while 
his vis-a-vis once more tries to have 
a snooze.) 
G. O. (after a space): What do you 
think about the general election ? 
T.-E. O. (with a sigh): I don't. 
G. O.: Surely we all ought to take an 
interest.in our country’s welfare. 
T.-E. O.: With intervals. 
G. O.: Oh, certainly. 
T.-E. O.: This is one of my intervals. 
G. O.: Lots of people don’t seem to 
care a straw nowadays. The country 
seems to be asleep. 
T.-E. O.: That's what I want to be. 
G. O. (relapsing into his paper, but wholly 
impenitent): 1 don’t believe in sleeping in 
railway carriages myself. I don’t think 
it’s good for one. 
(A short pause.) 
G. O. (leaning across): Fancy John 
Burns in the Cabinet. 
T.-E. O. (with a yawn): John who? 


G. O.: John Burns. 

T.-E. O.: Does he ? 

G. O.: Weshall be having Keir Hardie 
in next. 

T.-E. O.: Shall we? 

G. O.: I call it a shame. 

T.-E. O.: What are you going to do 
about it ? 

G. O.: I wish I could do something. 
I'd like to have a few words with C.-B. 

T.-E. O.: Why don’t you? Don’t 
mind me. (Curls up his legs.) 

G. O.: I wish C.-B. were sitting where 
you are. 

T.-E. O. (from the heart): So do I. 

G. O.: Ah, no such luck! 

(Another pause.) 

G. O. (pyrotechnically): Do you mind 
having the window down a bit ? 

T.-E:O.; Eh’? 


————, 


THINGS YOU DON’T NOTICE 


You do not notice, dearest wife, 
Things that are commonest in life, 
You aimost tempt me to condemn : 
How well my duties I fulfil, 
The growth of your dressmaker’s bill, 
The gains of marriage, 
A smoking carriage -- 
Alas! you never notice them. 


My patient, silent martyrdom, 
When pains, as now, that rack me come 
Or colds may leave me little ease, 
My favourite story’s crowning point 
(Ah me! the times are out of joint), 
The children’s failings 
Which call for wailings— 
You never, never notice these. 


My witty quips, the best on earth, 
My—yes !—commands, my solid worth, 
Pass you tnnoticed, I submit, 

And though I solemnly profess 
My chronic, sweet unselfishness, 
Is still before you, 
Why, I implore you, 
Why don’t you ever notice it? 


M. S. 


G. O.: Do you object to the window 
being opened a little? 

T.-E. O.: Do you propose to jump 
out? 

G. O. (laughing heartily): Not much. 

T.-E. O.: Then I'd rather have it left 
up. 

G. O. (all impervious): Well, perhaps 
it would be a bit cold. 

T.-E. O.: ’m not the least afraid of 
the cold. 

G. O.: Neither am I. 
coddling oneself up. 
once 

T.-E. O.: So did I. 

G. O. (unruffled): Well, he used to do 
nothing but guard against colds. I talked 
to him over and over again, and—— 

T.-E. O.: He's dead. 


I'm all against 
I knew a man 
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G. O. (quite cheerfully): Yes. 
T.-E. O.: Of cacoethes loquendi ? 
G. O. (airily): Something of that sort. 

(The G. O. allows his victim to fall 
asleep at last, but after two seconds 
the train stops and the door is opened 
with violence, admitting an official 
and a blast of cold air.) 

OrriciaL: Tickets, please. 

(All muddle through their various 
pockets and ultimately produce tickets 
which ave snipped. Exit official, his 
beaming face indicating a con- 
sciousness of duty nobly done). 

G.O.: Awful nuisance this ticket inspec- 
tion. 

T.-E. O. (sourly): Um. 

G. O.: I’m afraid he woke you up. 

T.-E. O. (more sourly): Um. 

G. O.: It’s disgraceful. I think it 
ought to be stopped by Act of Parliament. 

T.-E. O.: Lots of people ought to be 
suppressed by statute who are not. 

G. O.: Ticket inspectors in particular. 

T.-I. O.: Anybody who deprives other 
people of their sleep. 

G. O. (with graceful concession): Well, 
perhaps you're right. 

(A short pause.) 

G. O. (communicatively): I'm going to 
Cragirde-on-Sea. 

T.-E. O. (uninterestedly): Oh. 

G. O.: Nice little place. 

T.-E. O. (as before): Oh. 

G. O.: Capital hotel—lots of people to 
talk to. 

T.-E. O.: Thope they'll have a plea- 
sant time, 

G. O.: Sure to, 
tion ? 

T.-E. O.: Dementia. 

G. O.: Don’t know it. 

T.-E. O.: Not far now. 

G. O.: Nice place ? 

T.-E. O.: I've never been there before. 
I daresay I shall meet lots of friends of 
yours there. 

G. O.: Daresay. Remember me kindly. 

(Hands his card and accords a_ few 
minutes of vepose.) 

G. O. (earnestly): Do you believe in 
retaliation ? 

T.-E. O.: Personal, not political. 

G. O.: Well, my view of the whole 
thing is this. If—— 

(The T.-E. O. rises desperately and 
begins to take his luggage from the 
vack.) 

G. O.: Getting out ? 

T.-E. O.: Yes, the next station. 

G. O.: Ah, I get out there. 

T.-E. O. (putting a bag back): Then I 
don’t. 

G. O.: I thought not. 
mistake. 

T.-E. O.: A very natural one I think. 

(The train begins to slow down.) 

G, O.: Well, goodbye. Thanks for a 
very pleasant chat. 

T.-E. O. groans. 


What's your destina- 


Is it far? 


What a funny 


(The train stops.) 
G. O. (getting out): A merry Christmas. 
T.-E. O. (collapsing) : ! 
(And the third and only other occupant 
of the carriage gazes long at the 
T.-E. O. and wonders dimly if it 

has been worth while.) 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Starr Wood. 


Have you been touching the barometer, Jane? 
Yes, mum; I’ve just put it to ‘very dry” cos it’s my day out to-morrow 
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SCENES FROM MR. H. H. DAVIES’S PHILANDERING COMEDY, 


S00 UCC 


and Miss Mary Moore 
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Dover Street Studios 


MISS MARION TERRY AND SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM AS MRS. MOXON AND CAPTAIN DREW 


Mrs. Moxon is a nice domesticated woman married to a becolic bleacher, who takes all her devotion for granted. The dashing 
Captain Drew makes love to her just for fun, and begins by holding her wool skein 
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SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM AND MR. EILLE NORWOOD AS CAPTAIN DREW AND MR. HASSELL SIR CHARLES WYNDHI 
Hassell is the villain of the play. He had been dismissed from the navy and he tries to marry Miss Mills for her money. When Mr. Hassell invades the studio Mrs. Moxon betakes herst 
He also attempts to blackmail Captain Drew, for he finds Mrs. Moxon in Drew's room in the studio in Mr. White's garden door so that Hat 
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“CAPTAIN DREW,” AS PLAYED BY SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM 


.t Wyndham’s Theatre. epi es a SIA Ed I A LE a 
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Dover Street Studios 


MR. VANE TEMPEST, MISS MARY MOORE, AND MR. EDMUND MAURICE 


In this scene Miss Mills is impressing on Mr. Moxon the impossibility of his wife having had any flirtation with Drew, while 
Drew's friend, Mr. White, watches the effect of her efforts 
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Dover Street Studios Dover Street Studios 
| AS CAPTAIN DREW SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM AND MISS MARY MOORE AS CAPTAIN DREW AND MISS MILLS 
9 another room, and Captain Drew stands with his back to the Miss Mills is a merry little soul who seems silly but has really a lot of common sense. Drew prevents her from marrying 
may not look in Hassell, and his intervention turns that person into the villain of the piece 
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Viscount Cobham.— Lord Cobham was 
born in 1842 and educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. Like his brothers, the present 
head master of Eton and the Colonial Secre- 
tary, he was a first-class cricketer and 
captained both the Eton and Cambrid ze 
elevens. He married in 1878 the 
Hon. Mary Cavendish, daughter of 
the late Lord Chesham, and has 
a family of four sons and_ three 
daughters. He spends much of his 
time at his fine seat at Hagley, and 
among his many and varied interests 


are education, architecture, book- 
collecting, and pictures. 
Highclere. — Highclere Castle, 


Lord Carnarvon’'s Hampshire seat, 
is an old brick house encased in 
stone. The architect was Barry, 
who designed the Houses of Parla- 
ment. The features of the house 
inside are the hall and library, in 
the latter of which is kept Napo- 
leon’s chair and table. The hall is 
much used as a sitting-room, and 
round the walls appear the names of 
those with whom the family of 
Herbert have allied themselves in 
marriage. In the dining and 
drawing rooms are some yery valu- 
able pictures, including work by 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. 


Lord Carnarvon’s Shooting.— 
The pheasant-shooting at Highclere 
is probably the best in the kingdom 
and the game books show some wonderful 
records. Quite as good, however, is the 
partridge-driving, and the rabbits are too 
numerous for words. The house parties 
at Highclere are always very pleasant 
and well arranged, for Lord and Lady 
Carnarvon are the 
most delightful of 


hosts. Highclere 
was the first place 
where rhododen- 


drons were planted 
in England. Its 
woods are one 
gorgeous mass of 
these shrubs, which 
are believed to be 


very suitable for 
sheltering phea- 
sants. 


And his Wife. 
— The countess 
isa charming little 
personage, pretty 
and piquante—in 
a word, French. 
Her mother, Mrs. 
Frederick Womb- 
well, was, of 
course, French be- 
fore her marriage, 
and was _ better 
known in Paris 
than in London. 
Lady Carnarvon is 
a noted hostess. 
Indeed, hospitality 
should be her forte, 
for her career as 
countess was pre- 
faced by a wedding breakfast that is not 
yet forgotten. It took place at Lans- 
downe House in Berkeley Square, which 
was hired for the occasion, and was the 
most magnificent function of the kind 
that the world witnessed in 1895. 


The guests are: Mr. Arthur Portman, Mrs. Wombwell, 
Singh, Earl of Carnarvon, Princess Victor Dhuleep Singh, Countess of Carnarvon, Prince Victor Dhuleep 


Acting Fireman.—When the Duke of 
3uccleuch’s new motor-house was burnt 
out recently at Langholm Lord Dal- 
keith, the future duke, mace his début 
as a fireman. It was he who discovered 
the fire, I believe, and raised the alarm. 


TU 
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LORD COBHAM IN HIS STUDY 


But for his energy the little machine 
in which his vounger brother takes his 
lady friends about, as well as the duke’s 
own motor, would have shared the fate of 
the house; this, by the way, was not a 
very substantial structure. The duke had 


LORD CARNARVON’S SHOOTING PARTY AT HIGHCLERE 


Singh, and Lord Ashburton 


only recently taken to motoring and got it 
run up in felt-lined corrugated iron with 
the usual matchboarding. The scene at 
the fire was rather amusing, every avail- 
able person about the place, including Lord 
Dalkeith, being armed with a pail. 
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Mr. Rutherford, Lord Westbury, Prince F. Dhuleep 


Society im Towm and Country—Week by Week. | 


A Gallant Gael.—There is rejoicing 
over the border that young Cameron of 
Lochiel should, like his fz ither , have chosen 
a Scottish bride. It cheered the late 
chief in his illness to know that his 
boy's bride will be a daughter of the 
great house of Montrose. The 
Camerons of Lochiel have always 
held their heads high and mated 
with the best. Lady Margaret 
Cameron herself is a sister of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, and from the 
Cameron point of view Lochiel con- 
ferred a distinguished honour upon 
the Scotts when he went to Dalkeith 
for his wife. As he is so fond of 
saying, “ Anyone can be made a lord 
but you've got to be born a chief.” 
The late chief was very proud of 
his gallant son, and he took parti- 
cular delight in telling the stirring 
story of how the young man received 
lis wound at the Modder River 
while leading on his men. This 
wound, by the way, has had a_per- 
manent effect... Occasionally one eye 
winks involuntarily in consequence 
of the injury to his face. Still, this 
defect has not influenced the choice 
of the charming and beautiful lady 
who is shortly to become his wife. 


An Important Marriage. — The 
marriage of Lord Brackley to Miss 
Lambton was undoubtedly the most 
important social event of the season. 
The fact of the bride being related 
to the Abercorn family brought half the 
peerage to town for the event, and the 
knowledge that Lord Brackley was one of 
the wealthiest matches in England no 
doubt accounted for the magnificence of 
the presents showered on his fiancée. The 
jewels alone must 
have been worth 
many thousands 
and will be use- 
ful, as the Elles- 
meres haye not 
many to boast of, 
the family gems 
having been 
myste sriously 
stolen off the top 
of a cab many 
years ago, ‘Their 
great possessions, 
including Bridg- 
water House with 
all its artistic 
treasures, were in- 
herited by the 
E-gertons from the 
eccentric Duke of 
Bridgewater, who 
never married in 
consequence of his 
rejection by one 
of the beautiful 
Gunnings. He is 
chiefly remem- 
bered for the 
remarkable — trust 
created by his 
will by which the 
estates were left 
to develop for 
twenty years after 
the death of a number of persons whom 
he mentioned and the whole of the 
existing House of Peers were dead. It 
was not until two years ago that it be- 
came possible to fulfil the “wishes of the 
testator. 


Leonandt Willoughby 
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A. Brand-new Peter Pam: Miss Cecilia Loftus. 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Cecilia Loftus is now playing the part of Peter Pan in Mr. Barrie's charming play created by Miss Nina Boucicault. She acts so well that the play is still crowding the 
Duke of York's Theatre, This picture illustrates the second act in the woodland where Peter takes the Darling children 


one 
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MISS BEATRICE LAMOTTE 


Who appears in Noah's Ark at the Waldorf 


Politics and Playgoing.—There is one 
class of playgoers who do not like the 


General Election, and that is our 
entertainers. I am told quite a 
“draught” set in after the excite- 
ment of Boxing Day passed off. 
The “profession,” if it is anything, 
is Conservative almost to a man. 
| have known only~one manager 
who was a very advanced Liberal, 
the late Mr. John Cavanah; which 
may be accounted for by the fact 
that he came from Manchester. 


Another Tribute to Irving.—By 
far the most valorous tribute that 
has been paid to Sir Henry Irving’s 
memory occurs in a pamphlet called 
Henry Irving, by Christopher St. 
John, as strikingly written as it is 
printed (at the Chiswick Press). 
Christopher St. John is not afraid 
to strike, and he traverses the 
dreary round of depreciation which 
dogged Irving for a great part of 
his life—even in the “Stale, trite, 
colourless compilations” from the 
newspaper pigeonholes. There is 
much truth in this point. 


Touching Shaw.—Especially 
severe is the criticism of the “idle 
and brilliant tongue that has 
before now insulted beautiful and 
great things with the wit of a blind 
man scouting the wonders of sun- 
light and the sea.” We had “no 
Shelley to denounce this detraction 
of Irving,” no Stevenson with the 
whipcord of the “‘ finest English.” 


‘Magnificent Isolation.”—Chris- 
topher St. John has struck one of the 
truest notes in speaking of Irving’s 
“magnificent isolation of soul.” 


{ E For a long time I have felt 
that Irving lived alone. He had troops of friends and many 
dependents, but ultimately he lived really and truly on the 


Tihe Spirit of 


Burlesque 
Im Amusement. 


“peaks and the great silences” where 
none save himself saw him. Christo- 
pher St. John has added a remarkable 
flame to burn above the last resting 
place of the greatest figure of the Vic- 
torian playhouse. 


A Fairy Queen.—The Fairy Queen in 
Noah’s Ark at the Waldorf is played 
by Miss Beatrice Lamotte. She studied 
music in Italy and has played the title- 
part in The Belle of’ New York. and the 
Vassar Girl in The Prince of Pilsen on tour 
with success. 


THE MATINEE HAT BURLESQUED 
In The Catch of the Season at the Vaudeville Theatre 


THE MOST AMUSING BURLESQUE PLAYERS: THE FOLLIES (NOW ON TOUR) GUYING GRAND 
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Campbell & Gray 
MISS’ RITA STRAUSS 


Who has c:mposed the music for a Coliseum opera 


The Youngest Playwriter in the World. 
—Miss Rita Strauss has been described as 


the youngest playwriter in.the world. 
Her playlet, /n Bells and Motley, has 
been produced at the Coliseum and 
it will shortly be followed by The 
Lucky Bag,a cne-act musical comedy 
in which all the lyrics are hers, and 
the book has been written partly by 
her and partly by Mr. Coates. Miss 
“trauss, who is just two-and-twenty, 
was educated ina convent in Bel- 
cium, At the age of ten she wrote 
a play called Mistaken Identity. 
Now she is writing plays in real 
earnest. Mr. J. Marshall Moore, Mr. 
Walter Slaughter, and Mr. Jacobi 
are among those who say _ the 
works already done are excellent. 
They have the merit of being entirely 
original in idea and treatment; a 
full-blown musical comedy in three 
acts is to be the next result. She has 
been secretary to Mr. Coates at the 
Coliseum and follows him to The 
Tribune. 


Miss Perceval Allen.—Miss Per- 
ceval Allen is the daughter of a 
doctor anda native of Derbyshire. 
Her voice, a resonant and powerful 
soprano, has been trained by .Mr. 
Shakespeare. She likes singing in 
oratorio or other “big things.” Miss 
Allen has been very much to the fore 
of late, having sung at a Dublin 
state concert, at one of the Philhar- 
monic Society's concerts, and at the 
Norwich Festival in October, as 
well as at a vast number of less 
important musical events. She gave 
avery successful recital at the 
AZolian Hall last June. Although 


an Englishwoman Miss Perceval Allen has some Swiss blood 
on the maternal side. She has an interesting personality and 
is a favourite with the musical public wherever she goes. 


Hena 


OPERA AND MUSICAL COMEDY 
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Two Bright Particular Stars im the Variety Firmament. 


Campbell & Gray 


MISS ABIE MITCHELL MISS MADGE TEMPLE AS ‘ FENELLA” 
She leads a troupe of darkies at the Palace. She was first introduced to In the operetta of that name composed by Mr. Napoleon Lambelet, which 
us in In Dahomey is running at the Coliseum 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 
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KITCHEN AT ASTON HALL USED BY CROMWELL’S SOLDIERS MOL’S COFFEE-HOUSE, EXETER, DEVON 
First Prize—Mrs. H. Roberts, 40, Wingfield Road, Gravesend Second Prize—C. Winter-Wood, Paignton 


We pay each week the sum of ‘* Pelicans,” Miss R. F. Bridge, The Cloisters, West- 
minster Abbey. 
‘Southdown Mutton," Miss G. Evers-Swindell, Deans- 
croft, Cheltenham. 


“Port of Wellington, N.Z." W. F. Kennedy, 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. 
All the letters in this Competition must be sent to the 


ae 
Kodak Editor, THe TaTLer, Great New Street, London, Wellington: Fats ; e 
J 2 = cs A ‘Very Interested,” Miss Turner, Beech Hill Vicarage, 
and all photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will be Reading 

eturned i jiately i i Z =} 1 ee ; 
returned immediately a accompanied by a SEmpee anc “Devil Dance,” T, R. Ropes, United Sports Club, 
addressed envelope except those we desire to retain for S.w 


ublication. For these we pa 
E ee ‘Four Stars." C. Holland, Bergen, Bournemouth, 


HALF-A-GUINEA “Banqueting Hall, Kenilworth," H. E.  Hiliar, 


Eltham. 

each for the copyright. Every photograph must have ‘* Mickey,” A. W. Hudson, Longmarket Street, Cape 
plainly written on the back the name and address of the Town. 
sender and a clear description of the subject. Only one ‘*Pay Day in the Navy,” G. F. Tredennick, H.M.S. 
photograph may be sent at one time. The negative is not Minerva. 
required. It is a condition of this Competition that all ‘“Wave and Cloud,” C. F. Smith, Maze Hill, St. 
photographs retained are the absolute copyright of THE Leonards. 
TATLER. “New Birklands,"” Miss O. Rodger, Bagatel’e, 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have Greenock. 


pleasure in highly commending the following subjects :— 

“White Flowers," Miss Gcddard, East Street, 
Farnham. 

“Eclipse of the Sun," J. Pritchard, Oxford Road, 
Putney. 

‘‘Unloading Coal,” J. Maud, Fairfield Road, Butter- 
shaw. 


“Do You Reverse?" V. Whitaker, Esscroft, Buriey- 
in-W harfedale. 

“Playmates,” F, J. Catchpole, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

‘« Friends,” Miss N. Williams, The Cedars, Sherbcrne. 

‘Winter's Fanciful Finger," W. H. Knowles, Great 
Harwood, Blackburn. 

‘*At the Well,” Southcomb May, Endsleigh Garcens, 


‘*Wood Cart,” Miss G. Sotheran, Elgin Avenue, W. N.W. 

Tee ee oe , 2 E , q 

“Entrance to El Kasba, Tangier,” C. S. Denniss, DEES COSTER SSERENDS: - “Three Little Maids," Mrs. V. C. Baird, Broughty 
Oswestry. Third Prize—R. W. Copeman, Town View, Wincanton Ferry, Forfarshire. 


AN OLD FISHING VILLAGE THE SACRED POOL OF HURDWAR 
Fourth Prize—G. C. Jones, 4, Colet Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. Fifth Prize—Captain J. C. Robertson, I.M.S., Melrose, Naini Tal, India 
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A Popular Conservative M.P. who Refused a Title. 


Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 


MR. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P, FOR CANTERBURY 


Mr. Henniker Heaton, who has long distinguished himself in connection with the postal service of this country and who will doubtless do so still further within the next two 
cr three years whatever Government may be in power, has refused the honour of K.C.M.G. which his Majesty desired to confer upon him. Mr. Heaton—it is not a double- 
barrelled name with a hyphen—is M.P. for Canterbury, for which city he has sat since 1885 and for which he is likely to sit for many a year to come. He is very popular 
on both sides of the House, and in one sense can sc rcely be said to be a member of any party but rather the advocate for the naticn of postal reform. In politics he is 

Mr. Heaton was a great friend of the lte 


certainly more Liberal on many questions than his opponent, a Mr. Fisher, who was at one time editor of The Daily Chronicle. 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. His clubs include not only the Carlton but the Savage, and he delights in Bohemia 
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N thing is more singular to one of the few educated people 

who give themselves the pleasure of reading history than 
the way in which history not only repeats itself but rings the 
changes so to speak on a small number of events, reproducing 
political combinations and movements that have been observed 
and analysed to the minutest detail without a change in their 
doctrines and methods—if any. Even anarchy cannot innovate 
except in substituting petroleum for pitch for incendiarism and 
high explosives for gunpowder for explosions. The French 
Revolution itself was a collection of agitations, nearly all of 
which had been rehearsed centuries before. ‘The expulsion or 
execution of the nobles was a plagiarism from the fourteenth 
century, the prison massacres from the fifteenth, the barricades 
from the sixteenth century: The Commune, with part of Paris 
in revolt against the regular army outside, was a repetition on 
a larger scale of the second rising of 1848, but it was also 
a grim, tragic version of the Fronde 200 years before that. 
Every feature of the present Russian revolution is an uninten- 
tional imitation of something in France a century or more ago. 
In fact, the enormous extent of the Russian Empire, its varied 
conditions and races, would make it, if it could be observed 
with accuracy and comfort, of the greatest service to historians 
by showing them how men and societies behave in all sorts and 


sizes of revolutions. 

Pe! haps some of the most skilful of the western correspondents 
in Russia might by consulticg all sides of the coniflict gain 

an insight into the past by o bserving the present. [ven the 

individuals of the French Revolution ‘could be paralleled with 

the leaders—as obscure as the French chiefs were at first, and 

perhaps to be as well 
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of some sort. A person who should say that he came to study 
the phenomena of revolution on the spot would be put down 
asa spy of one party by the other, and suffer accordingly. 


he worst aspect of modern as of ancient politicians is that 
they are more anxious as a rule for vic (os than for fair- 
ness or accuracy. If they take the trouble to read any history 
they throw back their own party prejudices into the past. It is 
now becoming aaa to write a good history of Napoleon, 
simply because the Bonapartist party is almost extinct in 
France. Till the Napoleonic legend and the counter efforts of 
iconoclasts had ceased to have immediate political importance 
it was almost hopeless to get at the record and character of the 
real Napoleon. Thereactionary will always hold that prompt 
and vigorous repression would have put an end to the wild and 
criminal projects of a fanatic minority ; the revolutionary will be 
sure that but for culpable blindness and cowardice on the part 
of “the people,” foreign intrigues and bribes, every rising 
would have ed Sicceet 


t is this prejudiced reading of history that prevents rulers and 
statesmen from learning by the mistakes of their pre- 
decessors. They use the records of the past as theologians use 
Scripture, picking out every text that supports, or may be 
twisted to support, their own pet.dogmas. The traditional 
cursing of Canaan by Noah was used as a pretext by Israel 
against the Canaanites and by American divines as a justifica- 
tion for enslaving the negroes. It is needless to remark at 
present that, even if historically accurate, a patriarchal curse 
was not sufficient warrant for modern legislation. So the fact 
that some revolutions 
succeeded and others 


known some day—of 
the Russian move- 
ments. We might 
understand Robe- 
spierre better by 
studying some of the 
ruthless  doctrinaires 
of Russian revolu- 
tions; in fact, we 
could possibly get at 
the workings of the 
revolutionary mind 


failed is obviously not 
enough to prove that 
all such movements 
ought to be put down 
or that they ought ta 
be welcomed. Yet it 
is so taken by those 
practical politicians 
who pretend to think 
on the subject. 


better now than if we 
had lived in France 
over a hundred years 
ago. The Slay is more apt to go wild in abstract theory than 
was the Frenchman, with his intermittent common sense and 


his tincture of political experience. 
‘The curious point is, however, that statesmen and _ politicians 
either do not trouble to know any history, or if they know 
it, repeat the mistaken measures of past revolutions. Guizot 
was a historian of merit and accuracy ; yet as Prime Minister of 
France he committed many of the blunders he recognised so 
clearly in the case of Charles I. The present Russian Govern- 
ment is repeating the mistakes of Charles I. and Louis XVI. and 
Louis Philippe. The Moscow insurgents had not realised the 
crushing superiority that modern artillery gives a regular force 
till the ‘shrapnel was shrieking through ‘their lines. Even the 
devices of street warfare have. not been improved since the siege 
of Saragossa except by the dynamite grenade, and that is an 
intensified form of the old hand grenade of the eighteenth 
century. 


U nlertunately for historians, the close study of revolutions in 

action is not altogether safe. An inquirer who is rather 
intimate with the chief men on each side is hable to summary, 
if wild, “ justice’ on the part of extreme adherents of either. 
He has been seen talking to a prominent official or leading 
revolutionary, and soon after the former is assassinated or the 
latter arrested. What more is needed to incite injudicious 
adherents of either cause to avenge their losses on the supposed 
betrayer ? 


hen, again, revolutions are not carried on under glass in a 
showcase. Observers run considerable risk of bullets, 
especially when the brave but unpractised democrat is blazing 
away over his barricade or when the loyal but indiscriminate 
Cossack is possessed with the idea that anybody respectably 
dressed and possessing portable property is likely to be a rebel 


THE ABSORPTION OF THE SINGER 


66 


n every revolution 
(except perhaps 
our own of 1688) there 
is a minority of reformers or revolutionaries opposed to another 
minority in power and with the control of the state machinery. 
The masses of the population are either passive or incline 
sluggishly towards one side or the other. The aims of the 
attacking party—the agitators—are invariably far beyond 
what the masses want ; if the extreme party gets into power 
it always makes itself a nuisance and is ov erthrow n with the 
general approval of the masses. On the other hand, the party 
in power by rigorous repression increases the ill will with which 
any class that has the upper hand is always regarded, 


IN THE SONG 


he inference is easy as to the proper conduct of the govern- 
ing classes in revolutionary times. They should determine 
on the first evidence of wide-spread discontent what are the 
limits of the concessions that can be granted without dislocating 
the state, and should grant these concessions without the 
appearance of compulsion. Then if the extremists attempt to 
get more by violence repression should be sudden and sharp 
and followed by a wide amnesty. If the sovereign or govern- 
ing body is not wise or resolute enough for such a course the 
best plan is to let the extreme revolutionists have full power ; 
their violence and inexperience will soon ruin them, The only 
objection to this course in practice is that the classes or rulers 
who leave the field clear to a revolution are not generally those 
who profit by its suppression. — 


We overthrow established things, 
Behead or bomb our lords and kings, 
And find our ruling demagogues 
Are only Storks instead of Logs. 


Our Jacobins we shoot or hang, 

And back we bring the former gang, 
Again to rule the hapless frogs — 

But now as Storks instead of Logs, 
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THE TATLER 


Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


THE ENGLISH TEAM NOW TOURING 


The names, reading from left to right, are: 


Blythe, Hayes, Lees, J. N. Crawford ; front row— 


IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Back row—Board, Haigh, Relf, H. D. G. Leveson-Gower, 
Denton, Captain Wynyard, P. F. Warner (captain); 


J. C. Hartley, L. J. Moon 


A Return Visit.—Inglish, Scots, 
and Irish footballers must wait for their 
revenge on New Zealand for another 
three years at least. New Zealand 
football so far differs from Australian 
cricket that the footballers are busier 
men than the cricketers, with far less 
leisure for the luxury of a tour in 
England. The New Zealand team 
which has just concluded its visit to 
England was not collected without 
considerable ue and it is quite 
certain that a period of at least three 
years must elapse before it will be 
possible to organise another tour in 
this country. Moreover, for the next 
visit a certain stimulus will be lack- 
ing. The prospect of meeting—and 
defe ating—England on her own soil 
was particularly seductive to every 
New Zealand footballer. Now that 
it has been proyed what a feeble thing 
English Rugby football is the in- 
centive necessary to collect a really 
capable and enthusiastic team will be 


found wanting. There is, of course, already 


some talk of a return visit from England to 
New Zealand, but I cannot see how such a 
visit is in the least likely to result in the 


recovery of our lost laurels. If a team is 
organised by the English Rugby Union to visit 
New Zealand it. will, T suppose, be composed on 
much the same lines as Bedell-Sivr right’s com- 
bination, and after our recent experience nobody 
can believe that a heterogeneous collection of 
English, Welsh, Scots, and Irish footballers 
would defeat a representative New Zealand 
fifteen. Iam told there is a strong feeling in 
New Zealand that the Welsh Rugby Union 
should be asked to send out a team at an early 
date, but notwithstanding the enthusiasm in 
Wales for football I doubt if a really representa- 
tive Welsh team could be collected for a long 
and exacting tour. Neither Gwyn Nicholls, 
Llewellyn, nor Morgan would be willing to join 
in such an enterprise, and adequate substitutes 
for these famous players could not easily be 
found even in Wales. 


Concerning Referees.—There is a good deal 
of common sense in the explanation given by 
one of the New Zealanders—Gallaher, | think-— 
of the unsatisfactory refereeing in many of their 
matches. With a few notable exceptions 


WITH THE M.C.C. IN SOUTH AFRICA 


P, F. Warner trying the pace of a matting wicket 


English referees are excellent judges of what 
happens in the area of their vision, but their 
feet cannot always keep pace with their eyes. 
In the early part of their tour the New Zea- 
landers made the pace infinitely quicker than 
the average player is accustomed to in ordinary 
club matches, and the average referee being 
slightly slower than the average player was 
simply run off his legs. What “the New Zea- 
landers were at first inclined to attribute to 
ignorance or partiality in some of the referees 
in England Gallaher now much more reason- 
ably assigns to inability to follow the game 
with sufficient closeness. In the minds of the 
English Rugby Union a_ professional referee 
would be a greater outrage than a professional 
player, but if the pace set by the New Zealanders 
is copied inclub matches only a sprinter in train- 
ing will be able to keep in real touch with the 
game. As sprinters in training are limited in 
number the obvious alternative is two referees 
instead of one. 


Undue Optimism.—Truth last week published 
an article on the lesson taught by the visit of 
the New Zealanders, with the vigour of which 
I entirely agree, though I doubt if its optimism 
will be justified by events. I cannot see the 
slightest grounds for expecting that Rugby foot- 
ball in Engl and will be either more attrac- 

tive or effective in the near future 
than it has been in the past. After 
all, if the English Rugby Union were 
capable of learning anything it has 
had an excellent teacher in Wales for 
the last eight years. The lesson in- 
culcated by the New Zealanders is 
‘simply that the day for dilettante foot- 
ball is over, and Wales has sufficiently 
taught us the same lesson since 1895. 
The invaviable response of official 
Rugby Unionism to the suggestion 
that there is something to be learned 
from the example of Wales has been, 
“The Welshmen are professionals, and 
we do not want anything of that sort 
in England, thank you very much.” 
The extreme sell-satisfaction and con- 
sciousness of its own merits have been 
for so long the distinguishing feature 
of the E nglish Rugby Union ‘that it is 
not in the least likely the habit of 
lifetime will change in a suele 
winter, but professionalism in English 
Rugby is certain tocome. M.R.R. 


THE MATCH BETWEEN RICHMOND AND THE FETTESIAN-LORETTONIANS 


The Fettes-Loretto men stop a rush 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and Toeday. 


East Anglian Art.*—Gainsborough, Old 

Crome, and Constable in themselves con- 
stitute a solid phalanx if proof were 
needed that the flying clouds of Suffolk 
and the flat stretches of open heath and 
moorland were no less suggestive than the 
dykes and placid canals and quiet water- 
ways of Van der Neer and the Dutch 
school of painters. It should be especially 
interesting to East Anglians to know 
that in’ the field of ceramic art a new 
volume has been issued by Messrs. 
Jarrold of Norwich which’ establishes 
the reputation of Lowestoft china. Up 
till now theorists had held the ground, 
but owing to the disinterment in 1903-4 
of fragments of moulds and china during 
excavations at the Crown Brewery on 
the site of the old Lowestoft china 
factory enough facts have come to light 
to enable the lovers of Lowestoft china 
to re-examine their treasures with the 
new evidence before them. Mr. W. W. 
R. Spelman has written a volume on 
Lowestoft china which will stand as 
the authoritative work on its subject. 
It reflects great credit on all concerned. 
The difficulty of photographing china 
can only be appreciated by those who 
have tried it. The seriés of illustrations 
of the fragments and moulds, carefully 
arranged, is excellently done. Filty- 
eight full-page plates illustrate several 
hundred fragments in full and exact 
detail ; fourteen full- page plates in half- 
tone and tw enty-five full-page plates in 
colour illustrate a most remarkable 
series of specimens of Lowestoft china 
in the author's possession. 


Lowestoft at its Best.—Armorial 
china of hard paste is oriental; it is 
found all over Europe. Unfortunately 
it has been erroneously associated with 
Lowestoft, nor has the modern French 
imitation of this any of the characte- 
ristics of Lowestoft. At its best the 
East Anglian factory will bear com- 
parison with Worcester and with Bow, 
both of which chinas it unblushingly 
imitated. This is no new sin in 
ceramic art, for \Worcester and Dresden 
both studiously copied oriental designs, and 
3ow termed itself ‘“‘New Canton.” Nor 
did Worcester refrain from placing Chinese 
characters upon its ware. It appears 
Lowestoft did the same. Mr. Spelman 
has given a page illustrating the marks 
he has found on Lowestoft china. The 
crossed swords of Dresden and the crescent 
and several well-known Worcester marks 


are among them. This fact, however, 
does not detract from the value of the 
results. In the illustration we give of 
three Lowestoft mugs it will be seen how 

varied are the types. We are precluded 


from reproducing in colour the exquisite 
powder-blue dishes which rival Worcester 
delicately painted 
The Lowes- 


in their depth with 
panels in under- glaze blue. 


WALNUT CHEST OF DRAWERS ON STAND 


In possession of the Viscountess Wolseley 


From 4 History of English Furniture, by Percy Macquoid (Lawrence 


and Bullen) 


toft treatment of the rose and the puce 
and pink colouring of bouquets of flowers, 


and especially the designs in relief on 
many of the finer specimens, will give 
pause to those who have hitherto con- 


sidered Lowestoft as a factory of doubtful 
fame. Mr. Spelman has undoubtedly 
made a valuable contribution to the 
history of ceramic art. 


The Age of Walnut. — Before the 
eighteenth century opened with the days 
of Queen Anne the dying years of the 
prolific seventeenth century, to which we 
owe so much in English furniture, pro- 
duced one or two types of furniture in the 
later days of William and Mary which are 
of especial interest. In the new part of 
The History of English Furniture, by Percy 
Macquoid, which, by the way, keeps up 
its reputation for excellence of letter- 
press and fine selection of representative 
examples, the true sanity of design of 
the walnut age is fully illustrated. We 
reproduce an especially elegant chest 
of drawers in walnut on stand, the 
property of the Viscountess W olseley. 
It is 6 ft. in height, but its graceful 
proportions put to shame much of the 
later, and especially the modern, work 
of a similar nature, where the piece of 
furniture designed for use as a wardrobe 
is nothing more than a box on four 
legs. This specimen illustrated is about 
the date 1698. Its chief fault is that the 
top, hooded with cornice moulding, is 
decorative without being particularly 
useful as the space below the arches is 
wasted. The general structure, the 
upper portion being divided into two 
parts, and the edging of narrow fillet 
moulding are typical of pieces of this 
period. 


Candlesticks. — Whether they he 
copper or brass or silver there still 
lingers the love of the candlestick, and 
the candle dies hard in spite of a few 
decades of gas-consumers and a new 
generation of users of electric light. 
It is an undoubted fact that candles 
are in themselves even when unlit 
an ornamental feature in any room 
owing to the slender and graceful 
proportions of the candlestick. It is 
unfortunate that in London and in 
large towns the fog so quickly dims 
their polished metal surface. Choice 
specimens of old silver and Sheffield 
plate are often a source of trouble 


since they so quickly tarnish. Nor 
is it easy to find an ideal plate 
powder which can be relied upon. The 


writer has experimented with several, and 
collectors need not fear to use Goddard's 
plate powder, which is non-mercurial and 
cannot harm even the most delicately- 
chased old silver. AGGH: 


* LowestTorT CHINA. 
£3 3s. net,- Edition limited to 500 copies. 
Sons, Norwich.) 


By W. W. R. Spelman. Price 
(Jarrold and 


a” 
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BLUE AND WHITE LOWESTOFT CHINA MUGS 


Reproduced from ‘‘ Lowestoft China,” by W. W. R. Spelman (Jarrold and Sons, Norwich) 
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“THE TATLER’S” 
* VEE-CEE ” 


THE TATLER 


NEW COMPETITION. 
STRATEGY PROBLEMS. 


ZIOO Worth of Valuable Prizes Awarded for the Best Solutions. 


Four strategy problems have already appeared in “The Tatler’s” isstses of December 13, 20, 27, and January 3, 
Replies must be sent in on the corresponding coupons to be found in those issues, and the envelopes marked ‘‘ Strategy 


Competition,” 


Any of the back numbers required can be had on application to the Publisher 


As all problems are for TWO players, each having Two Armies to operate with, the pieces are only given on ihe plans as Red 
and Black, and their relative positions are marked—Red Armies with an O, Black Armies with an X 


Will THE 


obtainable at the majority of the bookstalls 


there still be any difficulty 
in getting it they should 
either order through. their 
usual bookseller or news- 
agent or send ts. postal 
order to the publisher of 
Tue TAtier, Great. New 
Street, London, who will 
send it post free by return. 

““Vee-Cee,” a game of 
strategy for control of the 
railway in time of war, is 
founded on the recognised 
tactics of armies striving 
for possession of a railway 
system passing through their 
field of operations. It will 
be remembered that in both 
the recent wars—our own 
in Africa and the Russo- 
Japanese in Manchuria— 
the control of the railway 
was the object striven for, 
and which once secured 
gave the advantage to the 
army holding it. 

All the Srrarecy Pro- 
BLEMS Set for solution will 


fe dwv> 


a 
Ad | 
BS | 
° 
m 
y 


be for two players. One 
player has the two red 
armies (hearts and dia- 
monds), the other player 


has the black armies (clubs 
and spades), to fight with 


according to the rules 
supplied with each ts, 
game. 


Tater readers kindly note that the game is now 


if 100 


, but should the best . solutions 


Cea oy HEARTS 


STRATEGY PROBLEM-—NO. 5 


Black to play and win in three moves by gaining possession of the five controlling towns 
01 the Great ,Central Railway, viz., Sheffield, York. Penistone, Oxford, and Nottingham. 1! 
Send answer on coupon placed in another part of this issue before January 29 


worth of 


valuable prizes will be awarded for 
of the series of problems which are 
now appearing in THE 


TATLER. 
The first prize will be 


one of the best piano- 
players. Readers have 
doubtless noticed that the 
best-known are being 
advertised regularly in Tur 
TatLer. The prize will 
be selected from one of 
these, The successful 
competitor's wishes will be 


studied as far as possible 
in the selection of the 
piano-player as regards 
design and colour, so that 
it may harmonise with his 
piano. To those also 
who take second and third 
places a valuable prize will 
be given, and in the event 
of a 


big list of compe: 
titors THe TarLer will 
award numerous consola- 


tion prizes. 

The Competition began 
in THe Tatver’s issue of 
December 13 and will end 
on Mere 31, 1906. 

e Editor has secured 
ee services of the inventor 
of the game as adjudicator, 
and one of the conditions 
of the Competition is that 
his decision shall be final 
1 all matters relating 
thereto. 


Our Eighteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


. The series consists of thirteen double 
eecic issued consecutively from Janu- 
ary 3. Tne Tarver will give.to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 
and 42 respectively to those who solve 
the next largest number. It must be 
understood that no one can win more 
than one first, second, or third prize in the 
year, but the winner of a lower prize 
may) try for a higher one. 

The uprights of the acrostics must 
be pee exactly and no alternatives 
can be accepted. For the lights or cross- 
bars two alternative guesses may be sent, 
but only in the event of no competitor 
solving the thirteen acrostics according 
to the answers prearranged by the editor 
will other solutions be considered. It 
should be noted that when lights do not 
all contain an equal number of letters 
the latter increase or diminish in number 
pplcaineeallhy 

All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 
nym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘Made-up” names are the best. Iemale 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The 
real name and address must also be sent 
in. If the Acrostic Editor cannot read 
the solutions they will be disqualifed. 
‘Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet, 


and the sheets 


should be halves of note 


paper. 


6. 
. Her sable mantle shrouds the sky. 


i 


. Parisian prison—once a 


4. Answers to Acrostic 2, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, 
New 
delivered 
Monday, 


Tue TATLerR, Great 
Cx amuste be 


than first post on 


Street, London, 
not later 
January 22. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 12 


(Seventeenth Series) 


1. F I T 

2h A M I N A 

3. I I L 

ial» Seo: Vines 

Seen ke I Ss 
Double Acrostic No. 2 


(Piece Series) 


s is what many folks will flock to see, 
A famous réle of famous Beerbohm Tree. 


A picture that gave rise to much ado. 
In last Academy it was cn view. 


The Switzer mountains are so named. 
In this one word five years are framed. 


A satirist—a Dryden or a Swift is he: 
The letters SAtSt and last outside the uprights be. 


amen ~ lace, 
Its site is now marked by an ope 1 space. 


Beloy'd by Venus—beaute: us boy. 
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12 have been received from; 
Aitchi, Arosa, Aggio, Abacus, A. E. H., Ajanda, Aaron, 
Almeria, Alnwick, Ajax, Bryn, Bandy, !Bercon, Blawd, 
Bulbul, Brutus, Bimbo, Cuthbert, Chips, Corrib, Chance, 
Colney-Hatch, Coclic, Caldan, Dita, Dumps, Dumnorix, 
Dignity, Doune, Eliot, Esperance, Enos, Eastwind, 
Elim, Elms, Fidelie,{Florodora, Freda, Floski, Fergy, 
Fog, Golo, Gleyum, Geomat, Heath, Hard-up, Hecila, 
Icnumen, Joker, Ko, Kamsin, Keewee, Keys, Leep, 
Lannie, Madju, Mudjekeewis, Macgregor, Maelfran, Mink, 
Mother-bunch, Marion, Merrymonk, Mars, M. L. 3G 
Novice, Nibs, Orion, Olly, Owlet, Oak, Ouard, Puck, Pop, 
Phanta, Parkholm, Pongo, Quixot, Regina, Roma, Roy, 
Ryde, Square, Salmon, Southover, St. Quentin, She, 
Sikrip, St. Mungo, Snipe, Sheward, Stede, Tamworth, 
Toddy, Tomwin, Tobias-John, Theoc, Usher, Ubique, 
Vadum, Violette, Victor, Wyst, Wynell, Washtub, 
Witchie, Wilmer, Wimble, Waimate, Windsor, Yug, 
Yetmar, Yoko, Zulu, Zeus, AN: 


Correct answers to No, 


As I have already received a number of correct solu- 
tions to the last acrostic of the Severtzenth Series, I take 
an early opportunity of setting this special acrostic, which 
is open to all solvers. Answers must be r.ceived not later 
than Monday, January 22. 


Special Acrostic 


(Seventeenth Series) 


She's half in half—nor one nor t’other, 
The other half's divided from her. 


1. Silent command—TI cast a vessel down— 
Prosaic, unpoetic, northern town. 


n 


. Anoble race, an empire great 
That long ago hath lost its state. 


3. E’en the bravest that is, when he's ordered to fight, 
Finds himself if not thus in a mis'rable plight. 


4. She sang, sweet creature, quite alone, 
A solitary song—I own. 


This little word may stand for more 
Than longest words in mental store. 
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THE ANCEL AND THE HOUSE 


Hints on Dress & Beauly 


LONDON. 

M* Dear Priscitta,— With several 

dances in prospect I feel sure you 
are ruefully contemplating your wardrobe 
and considering the possibility of inducing 
two evening frocks to do duty for four. 
For dinners and theatre 
jaunts as well as the 
rather nondescript form 
of entertainment called 
an evening party one 
may manage to eke out 
an extra frock by means 
of that friend of woman, 
the lace or jewelled robe 
and a spare slip, but a 
ball or dance does de- 
mand absolute freshness 
not only of the upper 
but in the lower dra- 
peries. Before all things 
a dancing frock should 
be light in its character, 
somewhat ample in cut, 
and devoid of meaning- 
less [ripperies which are 
bound to get torn off 
to your own and your 
partner's disgust, he 
thinking you a bundle 
of fine feathers and you 
thinking him a mass of 
clumsiness — both as- 
sumptions being really 
unjust. The. simpler 
gowns which are being 
shown this season have 
a pleasing simplicity of 
outline, but the serious 
difficulty of adapting 
the -Empire and even 
the corselet styles to the 
avérage figure - appals 
me, I admit, before the 
contemplation of some 


exquisite frock which 
Josephine might have 
adorned and which 


might in its turn adorn 
some woman on whom 
fortune had bestowed at 
birth not a silver spoon 
but the bust of Juno, 
the waist of Psyche, and 
the hips of Venus. 

A very pretty danc- 
ing frock for a girl in 
her first or second season 
is of pale pink tulle 
sprinkled with — silver 
sequins. At the foot of 
the skirt there is a deep 
bias band of pale pink 
messaline, the silvery 
sheen characteristic of 
this silk harmonising 
charmingly with the 
tulle which falls in rather 
deep vandykes oyer the 
upper edge, each point being embroidered 
with the paillettes. There is a bébé bodice 
gathered into a deep, tightly-swathed belt, 
the décolletage being square and filled with 
an old lace tucker. Both sleeves and 
corsage are quaintly threaded with silver 


in the Home 


ribbons tied with funny little winged bows. 
The skirt is not trained but reaches the 
ground uniformly all the way round. 

I must, however, admit a yearning to 
possess an Empire ball gown in mauve 


FOR A PARISIAN 


“FIVE O'CLOCK” 


In silvery mauve velvet trimmed with antique lace and darker velvet straps 


chiffon encrusted with gold embroidery 
which I beheld the other day; it was 
so skilfully managed that it really did 
suggest a waist whilst discreetly veiling 
its concrete form. The Empire wreath 
plays sé prominent a part in the embroi- 
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deries which adorn frocks of this type that 
there is already just a hint of monotony 
about this form of embellishment, but it 
must certainly be conceded that no other 
form of ornament is really in keeping. In 
a gown seen recently at 
the Athenée in Paris, an 
Empire gown in dead- 
pink tulle over pale 
green silk had a won- 
derful corsage of gold 
network, long strands of 
which were carried verti- 
cally down the entire 
robe, and a_ series of 
palmettes in the form of 
the ubiquitous wreath 
embroidered upon the 
corsage and extending 
to the tiny sleeves. 
These bitter nights 
the scarf and capucine 
for covering the head in 
the evening are much in 


request. [Englishwomen 
have never greatly 


favoured the capucine, 
but the scarf, especially 
those fascinating Egyp- 
tian things all glittering 
gold or silver, is becom- 
ing more and more an 
indispensable feature of 
our evening dress—or 
undress as some feeble 
wit has observed more 
than once on the stage 
and elsewhere. And 
since it is now, I believe, 
an accepted maxim that 
aman may laugh at his 
own joke I trust that the 
next perpetrator of such 
a one will gloat over his 
treasure in some spot so 
remote as to preclude 
the possibility of its ever 
reaching the ears of the 
sex commonly reputed 
incapable of seeing — 
much less of making— 
a joke. 

With so many charm- 
ing children’s frocks and 
suits in our midst I 
never cease to marvel at 
the distressing — little 
figures one encounters at 
quite smart children’s. 
parties. The secret of 
the average failure lies, 
I am convinced, in over- 
doing the finery. Most 
dreadful of all are the 
so-called party suits for 
small boys, usually of 
velvet or velveteen in 
terrible colours. One 
has only to glance round a roomful of 
romping youngsters to realise that those 
who look best are those whose clothes 
remain of the simple, well-cut order, which 
happily the every-day garments of most 
English children are.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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The Welledressed Woman-—Notes at Random. 


The Reappearance of an Old Friend.— 
The small cape and the peleriae are likely 
to assume considerable importance amongst 
the smarter wraps for early spring. An 

earnest of this revival is already to be 
seen in the shape of the “bolero sac,’ 
which is really nothing more nor less than 
a cape provided with short bell sleeves 
and has usually a tight-fitting waistcoat 
as foundation. 

A very smart pelerine designed to 
accompany a velvet frock is of the latter 
fabric in a beautiful shade of violet. It is 
cut with full plain fronts, meeting over the 
bust and lengthening to ‘long mitred stole 
ends in front, shortening considerably on 
the shoulders, giving something the effect 
of elongated and expansive ‘epaulettes. 
Beneath these very full double frills of 
deep cream lace appear as under sleeves, 
each flounce outlined with sable, the same 
fur edging the entire pelerine: At the neck 
it is cut down in the style of a coat and 
finished by a neat roll collar narrowing to 
a point in front in lieu of the ordinary 
lapel. 


Sales and ‘Common Sense.— At the 
moment it seems almost futile to speak of 
new developments in the world of dress 
when all the world is “sale-making” so 
to speak. To the woman who has an 
aptitude for choosing her clothes to suit 
her, and that innate knowledge of “ what 
is what” which is assuredly one phase of 
the genius which is born and not made, 
these seasonable clearances bring their own 
blessing, for wise expenditure on these 
occasions most certainly partakes of the 
nature of those crusts which are said to 
return to one—presumably in piscatorial 
form—alter many days. The woman who 
buys foolishly, and probably abuses the 
institution of sales in general for ever 
afterwards, is probably given to unthinking 
expenditure at all times and so is hardly 
eligible to be classed among the well- 
dressed. 


A SKATING HAT 


In grey felt; draped satin crown and fur trimming (Georgette) 


‘to seem a little ‘démodé when 


pee dated Models, both in gowns 
and millinery, should be bought for imme- 
diate wear, when they will prove valuable 
acquisitions, and not as some false econo- 
mists actually do, put away for 
the spring; they are bound 


confronted with the new spring 
modes. For such purchases as 
boots, hosiery, underwear, furs, 
and gloves, and to those who 
are gifted with the necessary 
ability to turn out creditable 
blouses at home, the sales 
afford a really golden oppor- 
tunity for laying in.a store of 
possessions whose style varies 
so slightly season by season 

that for all practical purposes 
they go on for ever. For the 
woman who suffers chronically 
from the complaint of impe- 
cuniosity the possibility of 
buying really good things at 
the price of inferior articles is 
a very great consideration 
indeed. 


A Story and a Moral.— 
Apropos of models, I heard a 
good story the other day of a 
wile whose ambitions far out- 
ran the compass of her purse 
strings. She was further 
handicapped by a_ husband 
with good taste and entirely 
erroneous ideas concerning the 
relative costs of masculine and 
feminine wearing apparel. In 
an expansive moment he 
accompanied her one day to 
Peter Robinson’s to choose a 


gown. After a minute inspec- 
tion of mnumberless frocks 
from a guinea or two upwards—some 
of which were too smart, some too 
plain, too light, or too dark—the hus- 
band’s choice fell on what he called a 


neat, simple, straightforward 
little dress with no humbug 
about it. After a few natural 
observations on the vacillation 
and indeterminate character 
of women in general and the 
desirability of cultivating the 
manly yirtue of making up 
one’s mind and sticking to 
it he learned that the gown 
was. a dear little model re- 
duced for the sale to 
40 guineas. 

What happened after that 
is best left to’ the reader's 
imagination. According to 
the character of her own or 
her best friend’s husband she 
will be able to fill in the 
details of that interesting 
dénouement for herself. 


Smart Little Shirts for 
morning wear look extremely 
well if carried out in ivory 
cashmere flannel or delaine 
sprinkled with raised silk spots 
ina contrasting shade. Par- 
ticularly neat are those with 
soft green or mauye spots, the 
neck being completed by a 
velvet stock and bow to match 
with the finest of muslin turn- 
over collars. 

For wearing with corselet 
skirts the powers that be are 
evolving blouses trimmed most 
elaborately about the shoulders 


Peitlizger 
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but perfectly plain below, the portion 
which is destined to blush unseen beneath 
the corselet aforesaid being fitted with 
the nice precision of an actual bodice. 


Reutlinger 


A SMART FELT HAT 


Trimmed with velvet roses and ospreys (Marie-Jeanne) 


Juvenile Parties are always delightful 
functions at which grown-ups no less than 
the youngsters genuinely enjoy themselves. 
But there is always the next morning to 
consider, when late hours, hot rooms, and 
excitement, not to mention unlimited 
sugarplums and iced plum cake, leave 
their traces in the shape of lassitude, head- 
ache, want of appetite for breakfast, irri- 
tability, and similar signs of the times. 
It is just then that a simple corrective 
medicine such as Murray’s celebrated 
magnesia in fluid form proves its value. 
A bottle of this invaluable preparation 
ought never to be absent from the family 
medicine chest at this or any other time 
of year, for it is so safe and so simply 
administered that no wonder it has held 
its own for many years and is to-day the 
most popular as it is the most efficacious 
of nursery medicines. 

Its great advantage over other forms 
of magnesia is its entire freedom from 
any irritating property, the most delicate 
organisation being able to assimilate it 
with benefit. For babes w hose food has a 
tendency to become sour there is no better 
antidote than this. To those who observe 
the old-fashioned and, I think, wise cus- 
tom of administering some simple cooling 
medicine to young ‘people at the change 
of seasons I may mention that Murray's 
magnesia is capital. It has no reactionary 
effects and is most soothing, an additional 
reason why those with a tendency to 
dyspepsia will find it no less admirable 
as a preventive than as a cure. All 
chemists and stores should keep it and 
as a general rule do, only insist on having 
Murray’s and no other, for should it not 
be in stock it is a simple matter to 
procure it. 
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MOTOR SPARKAS-WEEK BY WHEER., 


A Motor Election.—Motorists are play- 
ing a very important part in this General 
Election, and the candidate who has not a 
cood supply of motors to help him feels at 
a big disadvantage. Some pretty stories 
are being told of the adventures of rival 


candidates racing each other on _ the 
roads and of one prospective member 


coming across his opponent stranded by 
the way. Needless to say help was 
given, for politics should never spoil 
sportsmanship. A rather improbable tale 
is told of two very bitterly-opposed poli- 
ticlans, meeting in their cars suddenly 
on a narrow by-road where there was 
room for only one vehicle. Neither felt dis- 
posed to put back so as to allow the other 
to pass, and a long argument: resulted. 
Whilst this was going on two farm carts 
came up, one behind each of the two 
motor cars, and——- But the man who in- 
vented the story refrained from piling on 
any more agonies, and he did not venture 

even to suggest how the affair ended. 


HEMERY ON THE NEW DARRACQ WHICH DID A KILOMETRE 


The Kaiser’s Club.—Already the owner 
of a racing car and possessed of more 
motors than perhaps any other monarch 
in the world, the Emperor of Germany has 
given another mark of his interest in 
motoring by consenting to become patron 
of the German Automobile Club and 
allowing that body to style itself the Im- 
perial Automobile Club. But in spite of 
this favour German motorists have not 
things all their own way, for they are now 
groaning under a very heavy tax which 
has been imposed upon them for the 
purpose of bringing in more grist to the 
revenue. Even visitors to Germany who 
remain with their cars longer than three 
weeks will have to pay this tax and 


will be called upon to pay a fine as 
well. 
Why Queen Margherit- Motors.—A 


very interesting article has just appeared 
in The Car dealing with the motoring 
adventures of Queen Margherita and 


IN 203 


SEC.—A WORLD'S 


The health value of motoring is not yet 
realised by most people, and many who 
suffer from nervous complaints would 
benefit by a course of motoring such as 
the ex-Queen of Italy pursues. Her latest 
venture is to arrange a motor tour in the 
United States, and this she will undertake 
early in the spring. 


Cars for the Public.—An interesting 
inquiry has been held by a French motor- 
ing paper as to the types of motor cars 
which are most required by the public. 
Over 1,000 replies were received, and 160 
of those were from doctors. It appears 
that they would be content with cars of 
about 6 h.p. with an average speed of 
eighteen miles an hour, and costing under 
£150. Commercial travellers would like 
cars up to g h.p. capable of averaging 
eight en miles an hour and also cost:ng 
under £150. Shopkeepers would have a 


‘car of 7 h.p. and a speed of fifteen miles 


an hour, but the car should be'’big encugh 


RECORD 


The car is equipped with two four-cylinder motors of 100 h.p. each 


108} Miles an Hour.—The craving for 
speed is never satisfied, and just at 
the close of the old year Hémery, the 
famous French crack, on his new Darracq 
racer, made a successful attempt on the 
kilometre record. He succeeded in attain- 
ing the enormous speed of 1084 miles an 
hour, a pace, however, which is likely to 
be far exceeded ere 1906 is over. Indeed, 
this month on the coast of Florida several 
determined efforts will be made to bring 
the record up to 120 miles an hour or the 
magic two miles a minute. A special 
prize has been offered for the car which 
shows this or greater speed, and a number 
of racers have been specially built for the 
purpose. A novel feature about the new 
Darracq racer is that it has two engines 
of too h.p. each, and these are arranged 
V-shape. Thus, eight cylinders are at 
work, and the car is said to develop its 
power very quickly and smoothly. This 
car may set a new fashion in racing 
machines, and its behaviour during the 
year will be very interesting to watch. 


explaining the reason why the ex-Queen 
of Italy is so devoted to motor touring. 
It appears that the first attempt to assas- 
sinate her husband, King Humbert, was 
made in her presence, and the shock quite 
unneryed her. It took years to build up 


her strength again, and she was only 
recovering when the terrible tragedy 


occurred which deprived her of her con- 
sort. The second shock was terrible, and 
but for motoring she would probably have 
never been cured from the nervous break- 
down, which resulted. 5S 
A Remedy for Nervousness. —Speaking 
to a friend on the subject Queen Mar- 
gherita explained how much she suffered 
from restlessness and insomnia and how 
effective motor touring was in giving her 
relief from the trouble. She is tranquil 
and happy when travelling in her motor, 
and “it is only thus,” she said, ‘that the 
vision of my husband as they brought him 
home to me dead leaves me. When in 
my dear motor car I ama normal woman.” 
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to hold three or four people, whilst most 
of the doctors and commercial travellers 
would be content with those holding two. 
From gentlemen of independent means 
many replies were also received, and they 
wanted 12-h.p. cars, an average speed of 
twenty-five miles an hour, and seating 
accommodation for four. They would go 
up to £340 in price. All these figures go 
to show that the general public are very 
anxious to get a really cheap car, and at 
the same time it is evident that they are 
not always reasonable in their demands. 
It is all very well to say that one would 
be content with a car of low horse-power, 
but if it is expected that such a vehicle 
should be capable of carrying four passen- 
gers and maintaining an average speed of 
fifteen to twenty miles an hour the task 
set to the manufacturer is extremely dil- 
ficult. Ifa motor car is to be satisfactory 
it must have good material and good 
workmansh.p throughout, and these are 
two very costly items which just at present 
cannot be reduced very much. R. P. H. 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Monday, January 22, and Monday, February 5 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, January 23, and Tuesday, February 6 
Pay Days—Thursday, January 25, and Thursday, February 8 
Consols—Thursday, ero 1 


Bank Rate, Four per Cent. 


The Stock Exchange Outlook.—The stock markets have 
been livelier than might have been expected on the eve of the 
elections, and indications all point to further improvement, 
whatever balance the polls may give. I am glad to see further 
substantial gains ina number of the securities which I recom- 
mended for purchase during the past year. Trunk thirds and 
ordinary at 61; and 26} are not far from high-water mark. 
Union Pacifies, to which I assigned the lead in the American 
section when they were 30 or 40 points lower, changed hands at 
160 on Saturday. Steel Common, recommended consistently 
at lower prices, is well over 45. Spassky Copper, another 
favourite of mine, is over 8 and 
bound for a considerably higher 
level, while Tanganyika, which I 
still regard as the best lock- up in 
the oe market, has recovered 
to 53. There has been significant 
biryine all round the Kallir Circus, 
and I expect to see prices higher 
before the summer, The Decem- 
ber Board of Trade returns show 
fresh gains both in imports and 
exports, bringing the aggregate 
increase in the latter to 30 mil- 
lions for the year. Such’ figures 
must have their effect in the 
home railway market when the 
investor gets to work again. 


Stock Exchange Candidates 
for Parliament. — The London ° 
Stock Exchange has a_ strong 
personal interest in the results of 
the impending General Election, 
for no fewer than seventeen of its 
members are wooing constituen- 
cies. Of these eight were in the 
old Parliament—three as Liberal 
Unionists and five as Conserva- 


tives. The trio consists of Sir 
Alexander Henderson,  Part., 
chairman of the Great Central 


_ Railway and a member of the 
firm of Greenwood and Co., who 
was returned unopposed in 1900 


for West Staffordshire and now 
seeks re-election; Sir William 
Cuthbert Quilter, one of the 


founders and a present director 
of the National Telephone Com- 
pany and the recurrent sponsor of 
the Pure Beer Bill, who is trying 
his luck once more in the Sudbury 
division of Suffolk; and Lord 
Alwyne Compton, D.S.O., a 
brother of the Marquis of North- 
ampton and partner in Panmure 
Gordon and Co., who is standing 
again for the Biggleswade 
division of Bedfordshire. Of the quintette four seek to 
continue the representation of metropolitan divisions—to wit, 
Sir Frederick Banbury, who has sat for Peckham since 1892 
and is a trustee and manager of the Stock Exchange; Sir 
Benjamin L. Cohen, who received his baronetcy in December 
and has represented E ast Islington since 1892, while his member- 
ship of the Stock Exchange dates back to 1866 ; Major Edward 
F. Coates, head of the well-known Gresham Street firm, who 
secured Lewisham at the by-election of 1903; and the Hon. 
Claud George Drummond Hay, a brother of the Earl of Kinnoull 
and partner in Ransford and Co., who at the last General 
Election wrested Hoxton from Professor Stuart at the third 
time of asking. 

Mr. John Edward Gordon (Conservative) is forsaking his 
present constituency of Elgin and Nairn to contest Brighton 
with another House man in Mr. Edward A. Ridsdale (Liberal). 
Mr. Gordon is the eldest son of a Scots life peer, has been a 
member of the Stock Exchange since 1875, and is a partner in 
Gordon, Askew and Biddulph. Mr. Ridsdale’s membership of 
the House dates back to 1888, and he was at one time a member 
of the committee. THe is one of seven Liberal candidates 
supplied from Capel Court, and> curiously enough ©Sussex 


MR. ALEXANDER YOUNG, F.C.A. 


Chairman of the Industrial and General Trust 
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constituencies have also been selected by two of his colleagues in 
Mr. L. R. Erskine of Erskine, Neville and Co. of the American 
market, who is contesting the Horsham division, and Mr. Hector 
Morison, who is standing for Lewes. Mr. Morison is a great 
man at Croydon and holds pronounced views on the subject of 
education. Mr. George Frederic Rowe of Chapman and Rowe 
is fighting his third battle at Hampstead since the last General 
Election. He is a Congregationalist and vice-president of the 
Garden City Association. The Hon. Eustace Edward Twisleton- 
Wykeham-Iiennes, a son of Lord Saye and Sele and a member 
of the firm of Billett, Campbell and Grenfell, stood without 
success for the Banbury division of Oxfordshire in 1900, when 
he was away on active service at the Cape, and he is now to 
repeat the experiment, not as an absentee. 

The Liberal septette is completed by Mr. [Francis John 
Marnham, who is contesting the Chertsey division of Surrey, 
and Mr. Alfred W, Aston ol Hensley and Aston, a popular 
candidate for the Epsom division, in which he has been a 
resident for twenty years. He was formerly a Conservative, 
and his change of politics has been attributed to dissatisfaction 
at the action of the late Government in suspending the sinking 
fund. The two Conservative aspirants who complete the tale 
are Mr. Charles Birch Crisp, who 
is having a second shot at 
Oldham, and Mr. Frank Holme 
Sumner of Miles and Co., who 
is making his début at Devonport. 


Industrial and General Trust. 
—In July last in referring to the 
reorganisation scheme carried 
through by the directors of the 
‘Trustees’ Executors’ Corporation 
I described Mr. G. A. Touch, the 
chairman, as one of the most 
accomplished financial — presti- 
digitateurs of the day, coupling 
his name with that of Mr. W. 
Capel Slaughter. Inasmuch as 
these clever collaborators figure 
upon the board of the Industrial 
and General Trust, Ltd., it is 
safe to credit them with some of 
the initiative in the reorganisa- 
tion of capital which the share- 
holders sanctioned on ‘Thursday 
last alter a lucid exposition from 
the chairman, Mr. Alexander 
Young. Eleven years ago the 
present board rescued the Indus- 
trial and General from the 
threatened extinction which 
succeeded the Murrieta collapse. 
In those days a drastic writing 
down of capital was necessitated, 
and previously divided preferred 
and deferred capitals were merged 
into a new unified stock. Now 
this unified stock with consider- 
able additions is to be divided 
up again, and fresh funds are to 
be put at the disposal of the 
directors, who have rewarded the 
confidence of their constituents 
with a steady 5 per cent. dividend 
for the past eleven years. Mr. 
Alexander Young, of the famous 


chartered accountants’ firm of 
Purquand, Youngs and Co., is 


not less clever as a financier than 
his two colleagues whom I have named. He is chairman of 
the Midland Railway of Western Australia and helps to direct 
the Mexican Southern and the Plymouth, Devonport, and 
South-Western Junction railways. 


A Genuine Aid to Thrift—The recently-issued report of the 
Board of Trade Committee on Bond Investment Companies 
emphasised a point to which for years past I have been 
persistently drawing attention, namely, the enormous wastage 


saddled upon the thrifty classes who enter upon long-term 
contracts with provident societies of a certain class. It 


showed as the result of the evidence given that ‘the propor- 
tion of lapses of house-purchase bonds during the first year 
of their currency varies from about 12 per cent. to 54 per 
cent. of the total number issued in that year. The proportion 
of lapses during the second year varies from about g per cent. 
to 25 per cent., while during the third and subsequent years the 


proportion tet nds to diminish. In the case: of many ,of the 
house-purchase companies an inyestor who wishes to 
discontinue his payments can recover no surrender value 


Whatever unless he has been contributing for over five years, 
and then if he tries-to regain possession of his own he has to 
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sacrifice from 50 to €o. per cent. of it. Again and again I have 
characterised this as an iniquitous state of affairs, rendered 
possible only by the lack of business education prevalent among 
the classes directly affected. What is more, it is so absolutely 
unnecessary for the thrifty person to put himself into such an 
unsatisfactory position. The Post Office Savings Bank is 
always with us, modest though its interest return may be; but 
better still, there are plenty. of sound societies which receive 
the savings of the thrifty and afford them every facility for 
becoming their own landlords without bleeding them mercilessly 
should they fall upon evil days. ; 

Here is an excellent example. Ihave before me the fifty- 
sixth annual report of the National Freehold Land and Build- 
ing Society of 25, Moorgate Street, E.C., which was presented 
to the members on Thursday last. Among the founders of 
this society were the apostle of Free Trade, Richard Cobden, 
John Bright, and Samuel Morley. Subscriptions are received 
at any time and in any amount, large or small. The 
investor pays in at his own convenience, receiving interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent. made up oncea year. He can with- 
draw the whole or part of his money at any time on short 
notice, and he has nothing to pay for the privilege, but on 
the contrary receives accrued interest. Should he wish to 
turn borrower he submits his security to the directors, and 
they determine the amount of the loan they are willing to grant 
lim at 5 percent. interest. Should he wish to buy the house 
that he is occupying the advance is made on an exceptionally 
liberal scale. The mortgage may be 
redeemed either in a lump sum or 
by instalments, but in either case a 
borrower is always at liberty at any 
time to reduce his debt or pay olf 
the whole, and the interest on the 
amount so discharged ceases forth- 
with. During the past filty years the 
society, which has a present member- 
ship of 10,789, has made adyances on 
mortgage to the amount of nearly 14 
millions sterling. At the close of the 
past year the mortgage securities and 
properties held represented a value of 
Ig 1,252,688, with a further holding of 
£156,235 5 in Government and Cor- 
notion stocks. The rate of interest 
allowed to investors on completed 
shares of £30 is 34 per cent. per annum 
paid by warrant hall-yearly. Here 
we have a practical illustration, 
backed up by the record of half-a- 
century, of the possibility of prov iding 
the thrifty on a sound business basis 


with every facility for accumulating 
their savings and acquiring house 


property without any of the scandalous 
wastage that is the characteristic of 
the unsatisfactory house - purchase 
soci*ty system. 


Metropolitan District Changes.— 
The vacancy on the board of the Under- 
ground Electric Railways Company 
of London caused by the death of 
Mr. Charles Tyson Yerkes has been 
promptly filled by the acceptance of the ch airmanship by 
Mr. Edgar Speyer, the head of the London house of Speyer Bros., 
which has from the first been so intimately associated with the 
financial side of the unc lertaking. Suffice it to say that no 
better choice could possibly have been made. The practical 
side of the business passes under the control of Sir George 
Stegmann Gibb, who becomes deputy chairman and managing 
director of the Underground Electric Company as well as 
chairman and managing director of the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company. “Sir George Gibb, whose portrait appears on 
this page and who has resigned the general managership of the 
North-Eastern Railway to take up this dual position, is one of 
the strong men of the railway world. He was twenty-seven 
years of age when in 1877 he became assistant in the office of 
the solicitor to. the Grae Western Railway. Three years 
afterwards he was practising as a solicitor in London and 
acted as election agent for Mr. Fawcett at Hackney. His 
association with the North-Eastern began in 1882, when he was 
appointed solicitor to the company at York, and in 18g1 he 
became its general manager. Tor some time past he has been 
in close relationship with the Speyer party, and in 1903 he 
visited the United States as a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on London Traffic. He stands credited as one of the 
pioneers of the introduction of autocars for the working of 
branch-line passenger traffic, while by the electrification of the 
Newcastle suburban railways he effectually demonstrated for 
the North-Eastern the possibility of coping with tramw ay com- 
petition. He returns to London with exceptional credentials 
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and he will find a fine field for the display of his talents 
in the Metropolitan District, which at the present time proyides 
about as unsatisfactory a service as it is possible to conceive. 


The Salt Default. — The experiences of debenture and 
preference holders in the big English brewery companies during 
the past twelve months should spur them on to renew ed 
agitation for the amendment of the law in the direction of the 
compulsory publication of certified accounts by every company 
which has borrowed money from the public even ‘though its 
share capital be held exclusively by the directors and thei 
friends. At the present time there are millions of British 
money invested in the debentures of companies which vouchsafe 
absolutely no record of their trading results. It is frequently 
not until a default actually takes place that the investor has 
even the vaguest warning of there being anything wrong. The 
reorganisation of Meux’s ; Brew ery Company last year, following 
upon the utterly unexpected passing of the preference div idend, 
had the effect of arousing public attention to the dangers ol 
the existing state of aflairs. Shortly afterwards Ind, Coope 
and Co., Ltd., another concern from which no reports are 
obtainable, failed to pay its preference dividend, and now we 
have a default over the January debenture interest of ‘Thomas 
Salt and Co., Ltd., of Burton-on-Trent. The directors of this 
undertaking, which has been in joint-stock form since November, 
1893, haye never published any reports or balance sheets on the 
score that the share capital was all issued to the former partners 
and their friends. At the time of the 
conversion the business had been 
established for upwards of a century, 
and yet the debenture prospectus con- 
tained absolutely no figtires to indicate 
the amount of the annoal profits, a 
meagre certificate to the effect that dur- 
ing the three preceding years the earn- 
ings had been more than sufficient to 
cover the interest on a debenture issue 
of £200,000 being all the assurance 
extended to the confiding investor. 
Irom time to time the debenture debt 
has been increased for the acquisition 
of fresh licensed properties, but appa- 
rently the concern has always been 
starved for working capital, although 
the suppression of all accounts left 
the debentureholders in ignorance of 
the fact. The appointment of a re- 
ceiver is understood to be the pre- 
liminary to ascheme of amalgamation 
by which Salts will pass into the con- 
trol of a stronger combination. In the 
meantime the incident should serve 
to strengthen the hands of those who 
are moving for the amendment of our 
company laws. 


The Stock Exchange Rifle Club.— 
The report of the council of the Stock 
Exchange Rifle Club to be submitted 
at the fourth annual meeting on \Wed- 
nesday next shows that the member- 
ship has risen from 413 to 527 
within the past twelve 
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months. 
Not less satisfactory is the continued progress made by the 
members of the club in rifle-shooting as evidenced by the 
increase in the figure of merit of the winners of the Skilled 
Shots Certificate presented by the N.R.A. Messrs. A. G. Schiff 
and Co. and Messrs. McAnally and Inglis have each subscribed 
the sum of £100 for the purpose of providing a cup to be called 
the Schill Cup, to be presented annually to the champion of the 
club who holds the Inglis Challenge Cup for the year only. 
During the winter four ‘matches were shot at the Rifle and 
Revolver Club against other rifle clubs, all of which were won 
by the Stock Exchange. During the summer they also shot 
twelve matches, of which they won eight and ‘lost three. The 
tie, with equal scores of 764, occurred in the match against a 
team of the Transvaal Volunteers in July, when the Transvaal 
men could have claimed the victory by reason of their making 
the highest score at the longest distance. This claim they 
unanimously refused to make, and in recognition of their sports- 
manlike conduct several members of the House and of the 
rifle club subscribed for a challenge cup, which was accepted 


‘by the officers in charge of the team to be competed for 
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annually in the Transvaal by teams from the different cadet 
corps in that colony. More recently Colonel I. W. Inglis, the 
president of the club, has received a letter of thanks from the 
honorary secretary of the Transvaal Rifle Association expressing 
appreciation of the cup not only on account of its intrinsic 
value but as a token that the most sporting of British institu- 
tions, the London Stock Exchange, takes a practical interest in 
the youngest of our colonies. REGINALD GEARD. 


